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DSAGA 
conference 
draws local 


activists 


BY JENNY MU 
News-Letter Staff 


The first annual Bridge Builders 
Conference brought together many 
activists and members of the gay and 
lesbian community on the Hopkins 
campus. 

The main aim of the conference 
was to develop a forum for network- 
ing among activists and leaders in the 
Maryland gay and lesbian commu- 
nity. 

Co-sponsored by the Johns 
Hopkins University Diverse Sexual- 
ity and Gender Alliance (DSAGA), 
the Bridge Builders Conference 
spanned the entirety of Saturday, Sep- 
tember 27. The conference included 
many lectures anda dozen workshops 
spread throughout Remsen and 
Gilman. There were at least 75 differ- 
ent speakers present throughout the 
conference, which also includeda big 
evening program held in Levering 
Student Union, where Governor 
Parris N. Glendening delivereda short 
speech. The governor presented 
DSAGA with a citation for their ser- 
vice to the gay and lesbian commu- 
nity. 

In his speech, the governor issued 
support for anti-discrimination acts 
which would provide “inclusion and 
fairness.” Healso related his personal 
interest and support of the gay and 
lesbian community, which was moti- 
vated in part by the death of his 
brother from AIDS. 

Referring to itas the “greatest trag- 
edy,” Glendening noted that through- 
out his brother’s 22-year career in the 
Navy, he was never able to publicly 
admit that he was gay. 

The Bridge Builders Conference 
was initiated by the Maryland Com- 
munity Conference, Inc. In the past, 
other states have held conferences 
aimed at addressing issues concern- 
ing the local gay and lesbian commu- 
nities. This initiative led severalheads 
of local governments to plan an an- 
nual conference which would be ac- 
cessible to the Maryland community. 
The conference committee began 
planning around February and ap- 
proached the DSAGA board in early 
May about co-sponsoring the event. 
Over the summer, the newly elected 
DSAGA boardagreed to host the con- 
ference on the Hopkins campus. 

“DSAGA jumpedatthe chance [to 
sponsor the conference] because of 
the need to interact with the commu- 
nity,” explained Karen Henein, 
DSAGA public relations co-chair. 

The conference committee had 
originally approached three different 
area schools about hosting the event 
and ultimately chose Hopkins due in 
part to the school’s prestige. The 
motive in approaching colleges as 
possible sites for the conference was 
to involve campus activists. Accord- 
ing to Henein, the conference will be 
moved to different sitesaround Mary- 
land to gain larger audience in future 


years. 
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Brody holds “town meeting” 


BY WAQAR HASIB 
News-Letter Staff 


At most universities, a meeting 
with the president of the institution 
might inspire little, if any, enthusi- 
asm among students. Dr. William 
Brody, however, drew several stu- 
dents to a casual question-and-an- 
swer town meeting open to the public 
last Tuesday evening. 

The gathering, organized by the 
sophomore members of the Student 
Council, saw approximately seventy 
undergraduates pack the McCoy 
multipurpose room to munch on 
Papa John’s pizza and listen to Brody 
offer his opinions on a number of 
topics relevant to university life, such 
as tuition costs, education in the in- 
formation age, campus security and 
facility improvements. 

Brody immediately set an infor- 
mal, casual tone by asserting that de- 
spite his best teaching instincts, he 
had no specific agenda planned for 
the evening and would rather speak 
frankly and honestly about his im- 
pressions during his first year at 
Hopkins. Indeed, during his open- 
ing speech he was remarkably relaxed 


and comfortable, speaking informally 
with the students. He began by extol- 
ling the virtues of living on campusin 
the President’s House. “It’s really fun 
to participate in campus activities,” 
said Brody, adding that “there’sa feel- 
ing that you can’t get even if you live 
just a few blocks away from campus.” 

Brody then addressed the difficult 
topic ofrising tuition costs. Undoubt- 
edly an issue of utmost importance to 
everyone in the room, the president 
assured the audience that he was 
acutely aware of the difficulties in 
paying for a Hopkins education, but 
conceded that tuition costs are still 
rising steadily. According to Brody, 
over the last twenty years the growth 
rate of tuition costs has been consid- 
erably higher than that of family in- 
comes, dueto increases in faculty sala- 
ries and financial aid costs. 

To elucidate his strategies for low- 
ering tution, Brody drew an analogy 
with the automobile industry. 
“Toyota was able to dominate the 
automobile market in the 1980s by 
creating an efficient production pro- 
cess,” he said. Similarly, in order to 


make college costs more accessible, 
Hopkins cannot simply reduce the 
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Brody tackles the topics of rising tuition and educational efficiency. 


number of faculty or increase class 
size; the key is to make the “produc- 
tion process” of higher education 
more efficient. 

For Brody, universities can in- 
crease efficiency by streamlining edu- 
cation with the information revolu- 
tion. The solution is not to have 
students log onto lectures through 
the internet from their dorm rooms, 
as this would eliminate the student- 
professor interaction that is “essen- 
tial to teaching.” Rather, the goal is to 
integrate computers as tools into the 
classroom. Headeptlystrucka chord 
familiar with much ofhis audience by 
citing the popular computer game 
SimCity as an example. As SimCity 
teaches the basics of urban planning, 
professors could use similar programs 
to simulate laboratory experiments. 
Drawing on his background in elec- 
trical engineering, Brody explained 
how simulations could reduce the 
time students spend fumbling “with 
copper wire and circuits,” making lab 
time more productive overall. 

Brody’s goals, however, were not 
limited to inside the classroom. In- 
deed, “one can learn as much outside 
the classroom as inside,” adding that 
he was as concerned with relations 
between studentsas relations between 
students and faculty. His long-term 
objective was to make Hopkins “look 
more like a college town when you're 
driving past.” Among the new facili- 
ties intended to improve student life, 
the climbing wall seemed to be 
Brody’s favorite. “It’s pretty neat,” he 
said, “at least if you go up the easy 
one.” Larger projects include the con- 
struction ofa student art center anda 
proposed expansion of the Athletic 
Center to allow more room for non- 
varsity athletes. Brody also hopes in 
thenear future to see the bottom floor 
of the newly renovated Homewood 
Apartments leased out to retail stores, 
including a major bookstore chain. 

Brody then fielded numerous 
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JHU’s Writing Seminars turns 50 


Authors Russell Baker, John Barth among famous graduates 


BY DOUGLAS STEINKE 
News-Letter Staff 


The Writing Semi- 
nars at Johns Hopkins 
University kicked offa 
celebration of its 50th 
anniversary Thursday 
with readings by 
graduates Russell 
Baker, Molly Peacock 
and John Barth. 

The department 
continued its celebra- 
tion on Friday and Sat- 
urday with readings 
and discussions by the 
likes of John Astin ’52, 
better knownasachar- 
acter from the Addams 
Family television 
show; Mark Strand, 
former U. S. poet lau- 


Prize winner famous for his mem- 
oirs, opened Thursday’s event by 
reading from one of his books. 





Times. He graduated from Hopkins 
in 1947. 

New York-based poet Molly Pea- 
cockread from 
some of her 
poems, includ- 
ing “Why lam 
not a Bud- 
dhist,” “Good 
girl” and “The 
Little Miracle.” 

“There are 
only two sub- 
jects of poetry, 
and they are 
love and 
death,” Pea- 
cock said. 

Peacock 
served as presi- 
dent of the Po- 
etry Society of 
America and 
received two 


reate; and Joanne 
Leedom-Ackerman, fellowships 
former chair of Inter- from the 
national PEN’s Writ- Ingram Merrill 
ers in Prison Commit- Foundation 
tee. for the Arts. 
AtThursday’sevent, John Barth 
department chair Jean ended the 
McGarry gave a history evening with a 
of the department. reading from 
The department oneofhisworks 
came into existence in progress. — 
when Elliott Coleman The work is 
told students they setin the future 
could get credit for EFF KING/NEWS-LETTER STAFF 07 9/9/99 on 
writing poemsand fic- Renowned author and Hopkins alum John Barth footnotes his story. Maryland’s 
tion, McGarry said. Eastern Shore. 


“The department has grown since 
those days, butitis still essentially the 
same beast,” McGarry said. 

Today, the department ranks 
among the best of its kind. In its an- 
nual ranking of graduate programs, 
U.S. News & World Report rated the 
department second in creative writ- 
ing. 

Russell Baker, a two-time Pulitzer 


Baker readaselection about grow- 
ing up with his Uncle Harold, a 
gravedigger and pathological liar who 
lived in West Baltimore. 

“T began to see Uncle Harry notas 
a liar, but as a teller of stories,” he 
Said to 

Baker is the author of Growing Up 
and is a columnist for The New York 


Barth said he 
became inspired to write his latest 
work after a trip to an Eastern Shore 
marina where he saw a “Coming 
Soon!!!” sign. 

“My wife whispered in my star- 
board ear, ‘There’s your end of the 
millennium novel,” Barth said, hold- 
ing up a picture of the sign which 
inspired his latest work. 
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ACLU director Nadine Strossen defends the establishment clause. 


ACLU chief speaks 


BY JULIE CILIA 
News-Letter Staff 


The first female president of the 
American Civil Liberties Union 
[ACLU], Nadine Strossen, stressed 
the legal importance of separating 
church and state in a speech Tuesday 
night. Strossen spoke to a Hopkins 
audience in Shriver as part of the 1997 
MSE Symposium. Co-chairs Andrew 
Levi and Craig Zapetis asked her to 
address the topic, “Judging God: Re- 
ligion and the Supreme Court.” 

“I'm honored and delighted to 
participate in your important lecture 
series,” Strossen began, calling it the 
premier student-run series in the na- 
tion. 

She went on to clarify her topic. 
“The phrase [separation of church 
and state] does not appearin the Con- 
stitution itself, but it is a widely-used 
shorthand...” she explained. Strossen 
discarded the term “church” in favor 


of “religion,” stating that “the word 
‘church’ masks the enormous reli- 
gious diversity we have in this coun- 
try.” 

The separation which interested 
the founding fathers is still the sub- 
ject of debate today, Strossen said. 
Cases dealing with organized prayer 
in schools, town-sponsored nativity 
scenes, the displaying of the Ten Com- 
mandments in court rooms, school 
vouchers applicable at parochial 
schools and other religion versus state 
controversies regularly appear before 
the Supreme Court. 

“The ACLU has been a central 
player in all of these controversies,” 
Strossen said. 

The ACLU leader warned that 
emotions, which may run high in re- 
ligious matters, sometimes obscure 
logical analysis. She accused some 
politicians of taking advantage of this 
situation by perpetuating myths and 

Continued on Page A5 





Photo lab stays open 


BY INDU BULBUL SANWAL 
News-Letter Staff 


Homewood Photographic Ser- 
vices is going to remain open until the 
end of this fiscal year despite the pos- 
sibility of it closing down at the end of 
last year. 

Homewood Photographic Ser- 
vices is located in 114 Macaulay Hall, 
and itis the fiscal responsibility of the 
School of Arts & Sciences, although it 
is the Homewood Branch of Pathol- 
ogy/Photography at the School of 
Medicine. Among other reasons, it 
was going to be closed down due to 
the debt it had accrued over the years. 
Last year, the debt had accumulated 
to about $90,000; currently, accord- 
ing to the Associate Dean for Research 
Gary Ostrander, the debt is about 
$80,000-$85,000 because about 


$2,000-$3,000 of the debt was made 
up last year. Ostrander commented, 
“The first year, we ended up in the 
black, and I was very pleased. We’re 
clearly on the right track now.” 

Jay VanRensselaer, senior medi- 
cal photographer at Homewood Pho- 
tographic Services, commented that 
before the threat of being shut down, 
Photographic Services was looking at 
an expansion. Now, however, they 
just need to make more money to get 
out of the deficit. “I would like to 
increase business as much as pos- 
sible,” he commented. 

At the end of last year, 
VanRensselaer received his termina- 
tion notice because of the inability to 
support the deficit of the photo lab. 
However, rather than accept his ter- 
mination, he started a letter writing 

Continued on Page A5 
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This year’s Odyssey programis entitled “Meet the Critics.” , fal | 3 
It will bring well known media figures such as conductor — 
Leonard Slatkin. The program will run from 10/15-11/12. 
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Senate panel approves new Clinton trade bill | Poles st 


BY MARTIN CRUTSINGER 
Associated Press 


WASHINGTON - President 
Clinton’s request for congressional 
authorization to negotiate new trade 
agreements, a top priority of his sec- 
ond term, cleared its first legislative 
hurdle today. 

The Senate Finance Committee 
approved the measure by voice vote 
with no public discussion after mem- 
bers had spent more than an hour 
huddled with administration repre- 
sentatives behind closed doors. 

Clinton is seeking so-called fast- 
track negotiating authority to expand 
the North American Free Trade 
Agreement with Mexico to other 
countries in Latin America and be- 
yond. 

Clinton has been criticized by la- 
bor unions and environmental 
groups for emphasizing trade agree- 
ments over worker rights and envi- 
ronmental protection, but adminis- 
tration officials said they were happy 
with compromise language that had 


been worked out. 

“We are very pleased with the ac- 
tion taken today by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee,” Barshefsky told 
reporters. 

“It was a strong bipartisan show- 
ing of support for fast track legisla- 
tion, for the power of the president to 
continue to lead with respect to in- 
ternational economic policy.” 

The fast approval before the Fi- 
nance Committee sends the measure 
to an uncertain future in Congress. 
Senate Majority Leader Trent Lott 
expressed Speaker Newt Gingrich 
was even more blunt, saying no more 
than 14 House Democrats are cur- 
rently willing to publicly commit to 
support for the proposal. 

Gingrich blamed a heavy lobby- 
ing campaign by opponents, led by 
major unions. 

“Unless the president personally 
engages, I don’t see howhe’s going to 
get fast track done because he today 
has almost no Democrats willing to 
work with him on this issue,” 
Gingrich said ina speech Tuesday to 


American, Russian 
make spacewalk 


BY MARCIA DUNN 
Associated Press 


SPACE CENTER, Houston — An 
American and a Russian took a 
spacewalk outside the combined 
Atlantis-Mir complex Wednesday 
and retrieved flypaper-like panels 
covered with cosmic lint and dings 
from micrometeorites. 

“T can see several small, little im- 
pacts,” shuttle astronaut Scott 
Parazynski said as he grabbed the 
first of four science packages attached 
to the Russian space station. “The 
folks will be excited about that.” 

The next job for Parazynski and 
spacewalking partner Vladimir Titov 
was tying down a huge 120-pound 
stopper for future repairs on the rup- 
tured space station. 

Inside Mir, meanwhile, cosmo- 
nauts replaced their unreliable cen- 
tral computer with one delivered last 
weekend by the space shuttle. The 
newly installed computer — needed 
to keep Mir’s solar panels pointing 
toward the sun — passed its initial 
test. 

Parazynski and Titov clambered 
up the 15-foot orange docking tun- 
nellinking Atlantis and Mir and, one 
by one, removed four suitcase-size 
science packages and then latched 
them into the shuttle cargo bay. 

_ The packages were attached to the 
tunnel in March 1996 by another set 
of shuttle spacewalkers to see how 
much and what kind of debris whiz- 
zes past the 250-mile-high Mir. 


samples of paint, fibers and metallic 
and optical coatings that might be 
used on future spacecraft, as well asa 
translucent material to trap micro- 
scopic debris. They also have gold; 
aluminum and zinc plates to record 
hits from micrometeorites. 
Parazynskihad to ditcha runaway 
tether before he could begin working 
outside. He reported the problem as 
soonashe floated out the shuttle hatch 


_ — his main lifeline would not retract 


once it was unreeled. 

Fifteen to 20 feet ofhis cord swirled 
and looped every which way, and 
flight controllers feared it might be- 
come entangled with equipment. 

“We'd just as soon not pull any 
more off the reel,” Mission Control 
warned. 

Flight controllers advised 
Parazynskito use his two shorter teth- 
ers, amore strenuous, time-consum- 
ing effort that had him moving about 
like a mountain climber — hooking 
first one tether and then the other to 
the linked spacecraft. 

“Just do the best you can,” Mis- 
sion Control said. 

Both spacewalkers wore jet packs 
just in case their tethers broke and 
they floated away. And in case the jet 
packs failed, the hatches between the 
docked spacecraft were sealed so the 
shuttle could undockand chasea stray 
spacewalker. 

The spacewalkers did not survey 
the Mir for damage or search for holes 
caused bya collision witha cargo ship 
in late June. NASA said there wasn’t 


the National Press Club. 

The administration, however, in- 
sists that it will begin to pick up more 
support 

The negotiating authority is 
known as “fast track” because it al- 
lows the president to negotiate trade 
deals that must be handled quickly 
by Congress onan up-or-down vote 
with no chance for amendments. 

While Clinton needs such author- 
ity to meet his goal of expanding free 
trade beyond Mexico and Canada to 
the rest of the Western Hemisphere, 
opponents charge that lowering trade 
barriers with developing nations 
hurts American workers. 

They had demanded that any fu- 
ture deals include enforceable provi- 
sions that would keep countries seek- 
ing free trade deals with the United 
States from exploiting workers or the 
environment to gain a competitive 
advantage over American workers. 

However, Republicans refused to 
accept such provisions, saying they 
would open the way to changing U.S. 
laws in these areas and force Con- 


gress to accept the changes without 
chance for amendments. 

The measure approved by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee specifically 
prohibits any global negotiations on 
worker rights or environmental pro- 
tections from being considered un- 
der the expedited procedures of fast 
track. 

“While it is important that the 
president have the authority to nego- 
tiate with our trade partners in a way 
that gives them the assurance the 
agreements will receive an up or down 
vote in Congress, it is also important 
that the president have a clear under- 
standing of the objectives of Con- 
gress,” Senate Finance Committee 
Chairman William Roth said. 

In addition to approving the fast- 
track proposal, the Finance Commit- 
tee also endorsed extending the free 
trade benefits of NAFTA to Carib- 
bean countries participating in the 
Caribbean Basin Initiative, a law that 
reduces tariffs for a group of coun- 
tries in that area in an effort to com- 
bat widespread poverty in the region. 


Likely court-martial 
for Sgt. McKinney 


BY DONALD M. ROTHBERG 
Associated Press 


WASHINGTON — The sexual 
misconduct case against Sgt. Maj. of 
theArmy Gene McKinney moved 
within a step of trial Wednesday when 
areviewing officer concurred with a 
recommendation that McKinney be 
court-martialed. 

Col. Owen Powell sent his report 
to Maj. Gen. Robert Foley, who will 
make the final decision on whether 
McKinney should stand trial. 

Six women have alleged that 
McKinney made improper sexual 
advances toward them. 

All six testified at a Fort McNair 
hearing to determine if there was suf- 
ficient evidence to order acourt-mar- 
tial. 

McKinney, the Army’s top en- 
listed soldier, has denied all the alle- 
gations. 

Powell, commander of the Fort 
Myer Military Community, ordered 
the hearing and appointed Col. Rob- 
ert Jarvis to preside. 

The proceeding lasted eight weeks, 
one of the longest such hearings in 
Army history. 

Jarvis recommended that 
McKinney be court-martialed on 22 
counts, including indecent assault, 
adultery and obstruction of justice, 
and sent his report to Powell for re- 
view. 

The Army has refused to say what 
either Jarvis or Powell recommended. 
But sources close to the case, speak- 


firmed that both officers recom- 
mended the matter go to trial. 

The brief Army announcement 
said that Foley could dismiss the 
charges, order nonjudicial action, 
return the case to Powell for disposi- 
tion or order a generalcourt-martial. 

Charles Gittins, McKinney’s civil- 
ian lawyer, has said that if a court- 


martial is ordered he will file a mo- 
tion detailing cases in which general 
officers accused of the same activity 
alleged against McKinney were not 
threatened with prosecution. 


He said the officers were allowed 


to retire with full benefits. 


Earlier this week, Gittins filed a 


motion denouncing the Jarvis report 
as “flimsyand superficial.” 


He said that Jarvis’ 2 1/2-page re- 


port had “no critical analysis of the 
evidence or explanation of what cir- 
cumstances required the testimony 
of 56 witnesses.” 


The defense also said the Jarvis 


report included no discussion “of 
evidencecontradictory of the com- 
plaining witnesses.” ; 


Meanwhile, on Capitol Hill, House 


and Senate negotiators agreed to re- 
inforce the Army’s training command 
in light of the sex scandal that rocked 
a training center at Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Ground, Md. 


Rep. Steve Buyer, R-Ind., saidlaw- 


makers working on the 1998 defense 
authorization billagreed to add 1,200 
to 1,300 positions to Army man- 
power, with most of the new person- 
nel going to the service’s Training 


The NASA panels hold 1,000 enough time to train them for this. ing on condition of anonymity, con- and Doctrine Command. 
REGIONAL BRIEFS 


MIT student dead 
from drinking 


A fraternity party turned fatal for 
an MIT freshman on Saturday night. 
18-year-old Scott Krueger of Orchard 
Park, NY was rushed to the hospital 
after a PhiGamma Delta party, where 
he drank enough to leave his blood 
alcohol level at.410 percent. Thelevel 
of alcohol in his blood was five times 
the legal limit for Massachusetts driv- 
ers. 

He died when his parents, in- 
formed by doctors that he would not 
survive even on life support, took 
him off artificial repiration. 

'MIT has suspended the Phi 
Gamma Delta chapter. 


’ Krueger, who was in a coma be- | 


fore his death, was rushed to Beth 
Israel Deaconess Medical Center by 


slaughterhouse. 

“They're attempting to create a 
facility that will keep all ofthe screams 
hidden from the people,” said Ellen 
Bring, a Durham animal rights activ- 
ist, in an interview with The Daily 
Record. Bring heads the Factory 
Farming Economic Conversion 
Project. 

Ifthe plan goes through, the North 
Carolina university will join the ranks 
of 20 other campuses which slaugh- 
ter animals. According to an Associ- 
ated Press survey, over 44,000 ani- 
mals are slaughtered on college 
campuses per year. 

The manager of the upcoming 
North Carolina slaughterhouse, 
Duane Larick, says that the facility 
will not operate at its full capacity of 
25 cattle, 50 hogs, 2,000 turkeys, or 
5,000 chickens twice a week. 

Instead, it will probably slaughter 
approximately 1,250 animals each 
year. 


Bloomberg, the founder of 
Bloomberg Television, will speak on 
September 30 at 10 a.m. The Atlantic 
Cable Show will take place in the Bal- 
timore Convention Center. 

Bloomberg Television covers the 
50 major news stories around the 
world every day with live reports. 

Bloomberg Television is part of 
the New York-based company that 
includes Bloomberg Financial Mar- 
kets, _Bloomberg News, and 
Bloomberg News Radio, a nationally 
distributed news radio network. 


Sex crime registry of- 
fends some offenders 


States are now scrambling to meet 
the requirements of Congress’s man- 
dated sex offender registries. A de- 
bate continues over the practice of 


maintains some version of a public 
registry, logging its rapists, molesters 
and, sometimes, sodomizers. 

The debate has become electrified, 


with the American ideal of fairness 


for those who have paid their debts to 
society pitted against a passion to pro- 


tect children. 


Many argue that offenders need 


help not humiliation. The American 


Civil Liberties Union has argued that 


the lists unconstitutionally punish an 
offender twice for the same crime, 
once by prison and once by stigma. 


The courts have rejected that view, 


- but those on the registries undeni- 


ably get harassed from time to time. 
It is still too early in most places to 
definitely measure the record of reg- 
istries in reducing sex crimes. But in 
Illinois, atleast, police insist they serve 
some purpose. 
Police do acknowledge difficulty 


in getting offenders to register, even 














ill arguing over 


CIA spy Kuklinski 


BY ANDRZEJ STYLINSKI 
Associated Press 


WARSAW, Poland — Poland’s 
most famous communist-era spy NO 
longer faces treason charges, but Poles 
are still debating the case: Was Col. 
Ryszard Kuklinski, an undercover 
CIA agent for 10 years, a hero or a 
traitor? 

On Sept. 22, military prosecutors 
dropped their investigation against 
Kuklinski, saying they accepted his 
explanation that he collaborated with 
the CIA from 1972-81 to help liberate 
Poland from Soviet control. 

Now that Poland is getting ready 
to join NATO, some see Kuklinski 
symbolically as the first Pole to coop- 
erate militarily with the alliance. A 
veterans group has even recom- 
mended Kuklinski’s promotion to 
general for his undercover work for 
the West. 

Others disagree. 

“He was a traitor,” said Wojciech 
Banaszkiewicz, a 54-year-old retired 
army officer getting into his car on a 
Warsaw street. “When you are a sol- 
dier you take the oath and you must 
not break it. It does not really matter 
what Poland was like at that time.” 

In a radio interview Wednesday, 
Poland’s last communist leader, re- 
tired Gen. Wojciech Jaruzelski, said 
the colonel’s case should have been 
handled by an independent Polish 
court. 

He and others say the military’s 
decision was political, aimed at cur- 
rying U.S. favor. Kuklinski, 67, was 
smuggled into the United States in 
1981 and still lives there. He testified 
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in April before Polish investigators 
in Washington. 

“I can say firmly and accordin 
to the facts that he (Kuklinski) wasq 
deserter and a spy,” Jaruzelski tolq 
nationwide private Radio Zet. Ax 
Poland’s defense minister from 
1968-83, Jaruzelski supervised 
Kuklinski as a high-ranking officer 
of his General Staff. 

Because the case was not heard 
by an independent court, “now 
we’re left with a lot of questions” 
about the nature of Kuklinski’s es. 
pionage, he said. 

Kuklinski has admitted Passing 
35,000 pages of classified Warsaw 
Pact documents to the CIA. But 
Jaruzelski said Kuklinski had no 
access to Warsaw Pact operational 
plans, and that he only could have 
given the CIA informationabout the 
Polish Army. 

In 1984, a communist-era milj- © 
tary court found Kuklinski guilty of 
treasonand desertion and sentenced 
him to death. After the communists’ 
ouster in 1989 — and a heated pub- 
lic debate — the sentence was re- 
duced to 25 years in prison. In 1995, 
the Supreme Court ordered a new 
investigation, saying the collected 
evidence was insufficient to support 
espionage charges. 

The last information he passed 
to the CIA was that the communists 
planned to impose martial law to ~ 
crush the Solidarity democracy 
movement. : 

A few weeks before that hap- 
pened on Dec. 13, 1981, Kuklinski 
was smuggled out of Poland with ~ 
his wife and two sons. 
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Neighbors worry that the facility, 
which will operate next door to the 
veterinary school, will be noisy and 
smelly. Opponents also point out that 
slaughterhouses are not allowed 
within city limits according to Ra- 
leigh zoning laws. 


Bloomberg to address 
1997 Atlantic Cable 
Show 


paramedics. ; 


Plans to build slaugh- 
terhouse at N.C. Uni- 
~ versity draw com- 
~ plaints — 


A proposal for a slaughterhouse 
to be built at North Carolina State 


University in Raleigh has come up — 
‘ - against the concerns of animal rights A a mS 
activists and neighbors. _ Hopkins alumnus Michael R. 
-Theslaughterhouse willbe partof Bloomberg is slated to give the key- 
laboratory and classroom used to note address at the 1997 Atlantic 
esearch many topics, including Cable Show. The audience will in- 
management and food safety. clude over 4,000 cable operators and 








oes not justify the existence of the networks. 
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200 technology providers and TV 


branding sex offenders with what one 
advocate calls “a permanent, com- 
puterized scarlet letter.” 

Congress was first prompted to 
act because of the cases of two victim- 
ized children. Lawmakers ordered 
each state to create the registries three 
years ago. Almost every state now 





don’t. In Illinois, for example, just 


8,472 of the 14,775 sex offenders re-. 


quired to register, or roughly 60 per- 
cent, have actually done so. 


It is clear that states will continue 


pushing ahead with the registries. 
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Committee on Campus Violence | Pat Barry’s unveils new E- -Level 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
NEWS 


ri pa new JHU policies 


BY JULIE B. MALLINGER 
News-Letter Staff 


At the start of the current aca- 
demic year, all JHU students received 
acopy of the Johns Hopkins firearms 
policy. 

This policy is a revised version of 
the University’s previous policy and 
was updated upon recommendation 
of the Committee on Campus Vio- 
lence. The revision is part of a larger 
set of proposals made by the com- 
mittee in hopes of increasing campus 
safety. 

The Committee on Campus Vio- 
lence was established by Johns 
Hopkins Interim President Daniel 
Nathans in June of 1996, following 
the shooting of JHU student Rex 
Chao, Chao was shot and killed on 
April 16, 1996 by fellow student Rob- 
ert J. Harwood, Jr. 

The goal of the committee was to 
“evaluate all of the university’s poli- 
cies on issues of violence,” according 
to Dean of Students Susan Boswell. 
Boswell stated that Chao’s murder 
was one of the reasons behind the 
establishment of the committee. 

Chao’s murder brought attention 
to the need for a more comprehen- 
sive firearms policy, but the Com- 
mittee on Campus Violence has ad- 
dressed the policies surrounding all 
areas of campus safety, including 
codes of staff and student conduct, 
issues of dating violence, and the pos- 
sibility for a dispute resolution pro- 
gram, 

Boswell serves on the committee 
along with thirteen other members, 
including faculty and staff from the 
Homewood campus, Peabody 
School, and several Johns Hopkins 
graduate schools. The committee is 
chaired’ by JHU Provost Dr. Steven 
Knapp. 

According to the March 1997 Re- 
port of the Committee on Campus 
Violence, the committee met twice a 


month between July 1996 and Febru- 
ary 1997 to evaluate the safety at all 
JHU campuses. 

The committee then made 33 rec- 
ommendations for improvements in 
the University’s policies and proce- 
dures to av oid future (campus | vio- 


The possession, 
wearing, carrying, 
transporting or use of a 
firearm or pellet 
weapon ts strictly 
forbidden on 
University premises. 
This prohibition also 
extends to any person 
who may have 
acquired a 
government-issued 


permit or license. 


lence. 

Among the recommendations of 
the committee were three that directly 
pertained to the University’s policy 
on firearms. 

The suggestion that has received 
the most attention was that to “revise 
the University’s firearms policy to 
strengthen the prohibition and make 
clearer the certainty of sanction for 
violations of this policy.” 


The committee drafted a sample 
policy, whichit submitted to the Uni- 
versity for review. 

The revised policy, which was ac- 
cepted by the University andincluded 
in the annual security report, “adds 
clarity to the original firearms policy,” 
says Boswell. 

The newest policy states that “The 
possession, wearing, carrying, trans- 
porting, or use of a firearm or pellet 
weapon is strictly forbidden on Uni- 
versity premises. This prohibition also 
extends to any person who may have 
acquired a government-issued permit 
or license.” 

The policy also specifies the disci- 
plinary actions, including expulsion, 
that may result from failure to abide 
by this policy and indicates the per- 
sons responsible for implementing 
these disciplinary actions. 

The earlier version of the firearms 
policy only specifically prohibited the 
“possession or use” of firearms. 

Additionally, the University-wide 
statement did not detail the disci- 
plinary consequences of violations 
of the policy, nor did it indicate the 
person responsible for implement- 
ing such consequences. 

This information was included in 
the statement for Homewood stu- 
dents. The recommendations of the 
Committee on Campus Violence in 
relation to firearms include two other 
points. 

The first is the suggestion for a 
brochure and orientation programs 
addressing the danger of firearms. 

The second recommends the col- 
lection of a survey documenting the 
extent of firearm possession by the 
student body. 

The Committee on Campus Vio- 
lence concluded its review of JHU’s 
safety policies and is not scheduled 
to meet on a regular basis. Boswell 
reports, however, that the commit- 
tee will continue to meet to monitor 
the recommendation’s progress. 


BY MICHAEL B. MILLER 
News-Letter Staff 

E-Level had its grand reopening 
Friday, September 26. The event fea- 
tured live entertainment, some spe- 
cial guests, food and, of course, alarge 
variety of alcoholic beverages. 

Since it opened three years back, 
E-Level has become a great place for 
students to hang out, play pool, or 
drink. The student bar, located in 
Levering Hall, pulled out all the stops 
for its reopening. 

The event started at 4 p.m. The 
bands Blank and Soma Holiday pro- 
vided live music. The bar added four 
new pool tables and dart boards for 
the new year. The pool tables were 
placed in the main room with the bar 
because the old game room was 
cleared for Coffee Grounds. 

E-Level Director Pat Barry is work- 
ing with the people from the Coffee 
Grounds program to provide a better 
set up for the coffee shop. A stage was 
set up in the old E-Level game room, 
but the renovations aren’t done yet. 
E-Level recently purchased many dif- 
ferent kinds of coffees for the Coffee 
Grounds. A student mural contest will 
be held to decide how to decorate the 
back wall. In the future this room will 
be the site of poetry readings as well 
as the traditional Coffee Grounds 
acoustic music. 

E-Level’s grand opening show- 
cased foodand drink specials from E- 
Level’s new menu, The Dean’s List. 
Thenew menu offers everything from 
deli-style sandwiches to fried mush- 
rooms. One of the most popular new 
items on the menu is the Bill Smedick 
sandwich. According to Barry, this 
sandwich has been “selling like wild- 
fire.” Guest bartenders, including 
Dean Benedict, Dean Boswelland Dr. 
Smedick, arrived at 5 p.m. 

President Brody even took time 
out of his busy schedule to make an 
appearance. At 5:30 p.m., President 
Brodyandhis wife stopped by to meet 
and greet the students at E-Level. The 
event ran rather smoothly and the 
bar was packed most of the night. 


Sophomore Nawaz Jadavji said of 


the new and improved E-Level,”It 
looked different because the pool 
tables were moved to where tables 
used to be, and it was crowded be- 
cause all the pool tables were being 
used, and there were no seats. I guess 
that’s good, though, because people 
were there.” 

“Tt had a social atmosphere, and I 
liked the band,” added sophomore 
Natasha Wilson. 

Barry has many plans for the on- 
campus bar. He formerly worked in 
the security department, but took 
over as head of E-Level August 27. 

When asked about his new job, 
Barry responded, “I love it. I interact 
with the students more now.” Healso 
mentioned that he enjoyed the job 
because heis able to “contribute more 
to the social life.” 

Barry expressed frustration that 
not everyone was supporting E-Level 
and what he and his staffare trying to 
do for the social life here at Hopkins. 
“We're all here for the same cause,” 
said Barry. 

He later elaborated, “I’m here to 
promote campus safety.” Barry 
stressed the importance of providing 
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Last Friday’s opening of the new E-Level drew crowds of visitors anxious 
to get alook at the renovations. 


a “safe atmosphere” for students to 
relax and unwind. All managers at E- 
Level are now trained to recognize 
when someone has been drinking too 
much. 


E-Level can also provide a safer ; 


atmosphere by providing students 
with escorts ifthey need to walk home 
or calling the campus escort service if 
they need a ride home. Barry hopes 
these services will help students avoid 
many of the troubles that can result 
from drinking. 

Bottom line— E-Level is safer be- 
cause it’s on campus. (Try using that 
line of thinking on the Beach com- 
mittee, though.) To highlight the goal 
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of safety, E-Level’s new mottois“We -« 


know when to say when.” 


Barry said, “Campus life here at 


Hopkins sucks,” and reiterated that 
he wanted to provide “an alternative 
atmosphere for students to come and 
enjoy themselves.” 

As for the future of E-Level, Barry 
said many groups have approached 
him about having programs at E- 
Level, andheisalready getting booked 
for future weeks. He has been ap- 
proached by Olé, the class of 1998, 
the NAACP and many other groups. 





Greenmount Safe and Smart Center mural is 


recognized as best in Baltimore by CityPaper | Schweitzer Medal 





BY JOHN HILLERY 
News-Letter Staff 


In its September 17 issue, the City 
Paper recognized the mural on the 
wall of the Johns Hopkins Safe and 
Smart Center as Baltimore’s Best. 
Mural. 

The mural, “A Little Help from 
Our Friends,” designed by artist Dr, 


Robert Hieronimus, depicts historic — 


figures anid role models such as Ma- 
hatma Ghandiand Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. 

The mural, completed in August 
1996, represents the third project cre- 
ated by Hieronimus for Johns 
Hopkins, dating back to 1968. 

Former university chaplain Dr. 
Chester Wickwire approached 
Hieronimus about painting a mural | 
in Levering Hall... 

Hieronimus agreed to the idea, 


and produced “Apocalypse,” a mu- , 


ral of 2,700 square feet, today located 
in the Office of Volunteer Services. 
Hopkins. graduate s students asked _ 
Hieronimus to paint a second mural | 
in what is now McCoy Hall. 
es ate duate students’. 
red in the graduate studen 
q °P etal 1969 a McCoy’ sreno-. 
vation in 1992- 3, when Hieronimus 
helped t to move it to storage i in order 


_ to preserve it. 
ey a Ne Hagin tse to 
- Hieroni the multiple 


_ levels 0 ’ 
reais of the Lord’s Prayer.” 


e ‘The Safe and Smart Center, | 


- founded in 1992 by the University’s: 


ug (Picea 





“The Lord’s ra ” 


bl caine different : 


Volunteer Services, engages — 


in community outreach work. 

Located at 3333 Greenmount Av- 
enue, the Center lies in the midst of 
several ethnically diverse neighbor- 
hoods. 

The Center called upon 

/Hieronimusin February of 1996 with 
the hope that he could express on the 
outside of the wall the work under- 
way inside the Center. 

~ Hieronimus, who himself lived in 
the Waverly neighborhood for most 
of his early childhood, wasimpressed 
by the work of the Center, particu- 
larly its Mediation Program. 

The Center serves as a safe forum 
in which to mediate and resolve neigh- 
borhood disputes. 

After taking on the project, 
Hieronimus also involved himself in 


the fundraising, 
The major financial resource for 
the mural came froma philanthropic 


fund of the Associate Jewish Com-, 
_ munity Federation of Baltimore. 


Hieronimus supplemented this | 


t FILE PHOTO 
The Greenmount Safe and Smart Center mural has become a community landmark since its installation over 
a year ago. 


gift by raising an additional sum of 
more than $10,000 from other 
sources. 

The construction of the 67-by-25 
foot mural had a total cost of more 
than $33,000. 

The design of the mural took over 
four months, involving numerous 
meetings and consultations. 

Finally Hieronimus and others 
selected 11 individuals for the wall. 

“The mural depicts some of the 
finest examples of self- and world- 
transformation,” said Hieronimus. 

Included in the work are Negro 
League Hall of Fame pitcher Leon 
Day, Baltimore businessman and phi- 
lanthropist Robert Levy, abolitionist 
Harriet Tubman, environmentalist 
Rachel Carson, Chinese pro-democ- 
racy organizer Lui Gang, track and 
field star Jackie Joyner Kersee, and 
musicians Bob Dylanand Bob Marley. 

The general public overwhelm- 
ingly praised the mural at its unveil- 
ing, and visitors to the mural con- 
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tinue to do the same. 

The work of the Center has ben- 
efited from the mural. 

The Baltimore Promotional 
Council brings guests of the city to 
see the mural and these individuals 
also tour the Center to learn about its 
work, 

Bill Tiefenworth, director of the 
Office of Volunteer Services, notes 
that the nearly 30-year-old relation- 
ship between Hopkins and 
Hieronimus will be the subject of a 
booklet to be authored by 
Hieronimus and published by the 
OVS. 

“The relationship is one that has 
not received a lot of coverage,” said 
Tiefenworth. 

In addition to his work as an art- 
ist, Hieronimus produces radio and 
television programs dealing with the 
paranormal. 

This aspect of his interests is re- 
vealed in his inclusion of ET, a UFO, 
and a celestial dragon within the “A 
Little Help from Our Friends” mu- 
ral. 

“It’s somewhat bizarre to see 
Ghandi and ET juxtaposed on this 
wall,” said Craig Chin, a freshman 
who frequents Greenmount stores. 
This sentiment seems to be the only 
criticism of the mural. 

Hieronimus claims that the cre- 
ativity in his mural relates to his open- 
ness to the paranormal. 

Hieronimus finds himself im- 
pressed by the length of his relation- 
ship with Hopkins. 

“I am astounded that I can get 
along with individuals at Hopkins 
who have no desire to understand 
anything beyond the physical world,” 
he said. 
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George Bush will receive 


BY NICOLE D. PORTER 
News-Letter Staff 


Former President George Bush will 
receivea prestigious award this month 
for his efforts to aid the reunification 
of Germany. 

President Bush will accept the 
award Thursday, October 9 during a 
ceremony to be held at Shriver Hall 
on the Johns Hopkins Homewood 
campus. 

“Without George Bush,’ ” said Ger- 
man Chancellor Helmut Kohl in a 
Johns Hopkins press release, “Ger- 
man unification would be unthink- 
able.” 

President Bush will be awarded the 
Alexander von Humbolt 
Foundation’s Albert Schweitzer Gold 
Medal for Humanitarianism. 

“German reunification helps to 
insure Europe’s peace and prosper- 
ity,” said William R. Brody, presi- 
dent of the university and chairman 
of the Schweitzer prize trustees. 

“George Bush’s role was critical,” 
added Brody, “and given the German 
roots of both Albert Schweitzer and 
the Gold Medal, it is fitting that this 
award go to him.” 

President Bush served in the 
nation’s highest office from 1989 to 
1993. During his presidency, Bush 
not only helped to negotiate the re- 
unification of Germany, but also 
helped assist the former Soviet Union 
in becoming democratic. 

President Bush has lived a large 
portion of his life in pubic office. A 
graduate of Yale University, Bush also 
served as U. S. ambassador to China 
andas Vice Presidentin former Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan’s administra- 
tion. 
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According to the Hopkins press 
release, the Alexander von Humboldt 
Foundation was established by Alfred 
Toepfer, an international grain mer- 
chant from Hamburg, Germany. 

- The objective of both the Euro- 


peanbranch, establishedin1959,and 


the branch based in New York, char- 
tered in 1979, is to advance and pro- 
mote environmental conservation; 
scientific, literary and charitable en- 
deavors; and the moral, mental and 
physical welfare of young people. 


According to a Hopkins press re- ~ 
lease, the distinguished Schweitzer _ 


Gold Medal, named for medical mis- 


sionary, theologian and musician 


Albert Shweitzer, was established in 


New Yorkin 1986 by the Foundation ~ 


to honor von Humboldt’s commit- ' 
ment to humanitarianism. 

The award seeks to promote hu- 
manitarianism in the United States 
by acknowledging outstanding 


achievement in the service of hu- 3 


manitarian causes. 

The Foundation selected Hopkins 
to award the medal due to the 
university’s historic ties to Germany. 

Founded in 1876, Hopkins was 
the first American university that in- 
corporated graduate studies. The 
university’s graduate programs were 
based on the German model of con- 


necting education to the process of * 


research. 

Daniel Coit. Gilman, the 
university’s first president, studied 
at the University of Berlin, further 
cementing Hopkins’ relationship 
with Germany. 

Currently Hopkins continues its 
affiliation with Germany through its 
work with the American Institute for 
Contemporary Gomi ilar f 
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The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
NEWS 


Council plans future events 


Project 2004 will involve Hopkins with local community 


BY RUMANA RAHMAN 
News-Letter Staff 


It was another Wednesday night 
meeting of the Hopkins Student 
Council as members metin the Board 
Room of Shriver Hall to discuss ex- 
ecutive reports, committee and class 
reports, new business, open discus- 
sion and announcements. 

President Matthew Schernecke 
opened by thanking the class officers 
and committee representatives for 
their tremendous efforts during the 
first few weeks of the new academic 
year. 

Schernecke concluded his remarks 
with a surprise announcement that 
Council members and their families 
are invited to a dinner on Parents’ 
Weekend as an appreciative measure 
on the partof President and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Brody. 

Results of the freshman prelimi- 
naries were announced at the meet- 
ing. Freshman Harish Manyam with 
123 votes and Saketh Ranm with 88 
votes will proceed to the runoffs this 
Sunday; the two are vying for the po- 
sition of Freshman Class President. 
Steven Changwith 120votesand Kara 
Wizard with 67 votes will be in the 
runoffs this Sunday to compete for 
the vice-presidency. Hailey Kim with 
128 votes and Ramesh Singa with 138 
votes will be competing for the posi- 
tion of Treasurer/ Secretary. 

Freshman Eva Chen received 
25lvotes and was automatically 


elected as one ofthe three representa- 
tives of the Class of 2001 for having 
received 25 percent of the votes; she 
was sworn in at the meeting. Anne 
Jefferson with 139 votes, Jessica 
Kraker with 130 votes , Jen Shim with 
146 votes, and Diana Alhindawi with 
138 votes will run off on Sunday for 
the remaining two positions of fresh- 
man class representatives. 

One of Chen’s goals includes pro- 
moting inter-dorm activities so that 
freshmen can better get to know their 
classmates and do away with cliqueish 
behavior. 

Chen also plans on opening up 
paths for communication between the 
Council and the student body and get 
more students involved in the Coun- 
cil. 

Thetreasurer’s report followed the 
announcement of the Student Activi- 
ties Council meeting next Monday, 
October 6, at which the presidents 
and secretaries ofall clubs on campus 
must be present. 

The meeting will begin at 5:30 p.m. 
in the Arena. 

Vice-President of Institutional 
Relations Damion Newton an- 
nounced that for the first time, Hop- 
kins students will be directing plays 
at the Greenmount Workshop dur- 
ing Intersession. 

His comments were followed by 
those of Vice-President of Adminis- 
tration Parag Parekh, who updated 
members on the situation of the pre- 


med board created two years ago to 
look at the premed cirruculum at 
Hopkins. 

Parekh also announced that the 
interviews for Spring Fair Chairs are 
to be held this Sunday. 

Alumni Liaisons Katherine Gale 
updated members on her interaction 
with the Hopkins Alumni Associa- 
tionand spoke of the different groups 
and their future plans. The Student 
Council will help the association ad- 
vertise their programs to the students 
at Hopkins. 

Upcoming HOP events include 
attending an Orioles game and spon- 
soring a midnight ultimate frisbee 
game. 

Brian Bird gave an update on 
Project 2004 and its efforts for com- 
munity improvement. Bird an- 
nounced that on October 18, the 
Charles Village Greater Homewood 
Development Committee will meet 
to determine and discuss the ten big- 
gest projects for the Homewood area. 
A major goal of the committee is to 
bring Hopkins students intoa greater 
interaction with the surrounding 
Homewood community. 

Some of the highlights of the meet- 
ing included the approval of the 
Multi-Ethnic Students of Hopkins 
Constitution, the By-Laws and Con- 
stitution, and the FYI loan request. 
Members failed the proposal of the 
Inter-Asian Council Education Com- 
mittee Survey. 





Homewood crime report 


September 19 

*12:34a.m. — 2600 Blk Miles Ave. 
Victims were sitting on steps ofhome; 
suspects approached with shotguns, 
demanding money. 

*1:15 a.m. — 700 Blk W 40th. Sus- 
pect was arrested when they walked 
past cash register concealing 2 Kodak 
cameras. Total value: $22. 

*7:33 a.m. — 3000 Blk St. Paul St. 
Unknown suspect broke through 
bathroom skylight. Stolen property 
unknown at this time. 

10:13 am. — 3900 Blk 
Greenmount Av. Unknown person 
removed wallet with various prop- 
erty from unsecured 95' Hyundai. 

11:30 am. — 200 Blk E 39th. 
Unkown suspect broke rear kitchen 
window and removed a laptop com- 
puter valued at $400. 

*4:30 p.m. — 2800 Blk N. Charles 
St. Unknown suspect broke window 
of vehicle and took one cell phone 
charger, one Norelco electric razor 
and backpack with clothes. Total 
value: $185. 

°5:50 p.m. — 2400 Blk North 
Charles St. Suspect arrested after she 
entered complainant’s business and 
shoplifted items, value $8.40. 

*10:25 p.m. — 2700 Blk Maryland 
Ave. Suspect was arrested for using 
unknown object to break rear win- 
dow, entering and removing prop- 
erty. Value of unknown property was 
recovered. 

-10:45 p.m. — 300 Blk W. 30th St. 
Persons(s) unknown unlawfully re- 
moved a TV and jewelry, valued at 
$439, from the victim’s home. 

*11:35 p.m. — 4000 Blk Old York 
Rd. Unknown suspect approached 
victim and hit him with baseball bat, 
causing a cut, scrapes and bruises. 
Victim sent to Union Memorial Hos- 
pital. Condition: good. 

°11:55 p.m. — 2800 Blk 
Greenmount Ave. Suspect was ar- 
rested for taking items valued at 
$13.99. 

12:55 p.m. — 3900 Blk Keswick 
Rd. Suspect arrested for removing 12 
baseball tickets. 


*2:25 p.m. — 700 Blk W 40th St. 
Unknown suspect was arrested for 
putting property into his back pocket 
without paying. Property was recov- 
ered and valued at $16. 


September 20 

*3:09 am. — 3100 Blk 
Greenmount Ave. Unknown suspect 
took a bus pass and money valued at 
$57. 

*3:25 a.m. — 2700 Blk Guilford 
Ave. Unknown suspect broke the pas- 
senger window of 1997 Caravan. 

*10 a.m. — 3900 Blk N Charles St. 
Unknown suspect broke into a ga- 
rage and removed a 21-inch black 
frame men’s Huffy bicycle. Value: 
$225. 

*10:30 a.m. — 3100 BIKN. Charles 
St. Person(s) unknown broke 
passenger’s door window of the 
victim’s vehicle, entered and took 
$439. 

*1:22 p.m. — 2600 Blk N. Calvert 
St. Unknown person removed the cell 
phone from above location. 

*11:49 p.m. — 4000 Blk Old York 
Rd. Unknown suspect shot at victim 
while in her car. Victim taken to 
Union Memorial in good condition. 


September 21 

*9:20 a.m. — 2500 Blk N. Howard 
St. Unknown person broke the rear 
right side door window of 1993 
Pontiac and removed property from 
same. 

“10 a.m. — 2700 Blk Hampden 
Ave. Unknown male, unarmed, 
robbed the victim of cigarettes and 
$10 cash as the victim walked. 

*11:45a.m. — 2900 BIKN. Charles 
St. An unknown male suspect broke 
the front left window of the victim’s 
vehicle, entered and took backpack 
and items valued at $195. 


September 22 

*7:42 am. — 100 W. University 
Blk. Unknown suspect broke window 
of 94 Volks, TX Lic MLF57K. En- 
teredand removed radar detecor, CDs 


and CD case. Total value: $295. 

*8 a.m. — 3900 Blk N Charles St. 
Unknown suspect in unknown man- 
ner entered storage locker room, 
forced lock from locker and removed 
assorted tools. Total value: $810. 

*1:15 p.m. — 300 Blk E. 30th St. 
Unknown suspect kicked in door to 
apartment, entered and took VCR, 
stereo, phone/clock. Total value: 
$312. 

*2:11 p.m. — 2800 Blk N. Charles 
St. Unknown person removed a fi- 
berglass folding ladder from a 1994 
Ford. 

*3:39 p.m. — 3800 Blk Juniper Rd. 
Suspect entered dwelling and took 
property. 

*5:13 p.m. — 2600 Blk Barclay St. 
Person(s) known to the victim un- 
lawfully removed a 2-way radio, value 
unknown, from victim’s home. 

*6:21 p.m. — 3300 Blk Guilford 
Ave. Unknown suspect broke into 
dwelling and took property valued at 
$3800. 

*8 p.m. — 700 Blk W University. 
Uknown suspect in unknown man- 
ner stole ‘90 Chrysler Lebaron, MD 
Licencse XWH481, 

*9:25 p.m. — 300 Blk Keswick Rd. 
Male suspect approached victim, 
acted as though armed with gun, de- 
manded and took wallet. 

*11 pm — 2300 Blk St. Paul. Per- 
son unknown broke passenger’s door 
window and took cash and ammuni- 
tion, value uknown. 


September 23 

*7 a.m. — 700 Blk Homestead St. 
Unknown suspect forced open front 

_ window, entered and took one VCR. 
Value: $400. 

*12:18 p.m. — 500 Blk E. 25th St. 
Unknown person removed various 
hand tools from 1985 Buick. 

+3 p.m.— 200 Bld W. 31st St. Un- 
known person unlawfully removed 
the victim’s mountain bike. Value: 
$700. 

°3:30 p.m. — 200 Blk E 30th St. 
Suspect kicked in door. 





United Way kicks off campaign 


University hopes to raise $700,000 in 1997 for United Way 


BY AMANDA DRUCKMAN 
News-Letter Staff 


As the Bay Street Brassworks 
played on the steps of Shriver Hall 
the 1997 United Way campaign at 
Johns Hopkins officially began on 
September 24. 

The kickoff event is only the first 
of many efforts by Hopkins to raise 
money for United Way. 

Johns Hopkins is currently 
Maryland’s largest United Way con- 
tributor. 

Last year $1.6 million dollars was 
raised for United Way on the part of 


Hopkins. The University goal for, 


1997 is $700,000. 


Each division within the Univer- 
sity, these being the Homewood © 


Campus, the Johns Hopkins Hospi- 
tal and the Applied Physics Labora- 
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tory among others, have a vision to 
help reach this year’s goal. 

The next United Way event is a 
basketball tournament scheduled for 
October 25. » 


In addition to the fund raising, a 


major part of the money given to 
United Way comes from individual 
contributions. 

The kickoff event was highlighted 
by a number of speeches that sought 
to get everyone in attendance excited 
for this year’s campaign. 

The Big Brother-Big Sister Orga- 
nization is very involved with the 1997 
campaign and many of the speakers, 
including Vic Carter, an anchor for 
WJZ-13; Buddy Buzzert; and Cheryl 
Wagner, the coordinator of the kick- 
off event, stressed this in their 


_ speeches to the audience. 


_ United Way funds the Big Brother- 


Big Sister Organization. Johns Hop- 
kins Provost Stephen Knapp; Judy 
Peregoff, the United Way Adminis- 
trator for Hopkins; and Jim Neal, the 
1997 United Way Chairperson also 
spoke during the event. 

In addition to the speakers, the 
children of the Lafayette Square Day 
Care Center were on hand to help 
celebrate the campaign. 

According to campaign worker 
Andrea Garris, the children have al- 
ways been an integral part of the Hop- 
kins United Way project. 

“Each year this program gets bet- 
ter, the goals get bigger, and everyone 
is very enthusiastic about the 1997 
campaign,” said Neal, “There are re- 
ally hundreds of people across this 
university who make the program 
work and continue to encourage in- 
volvement with it.” 


Student CounalA ttendance, October 1, 1997 


Executive Officers 


President Matthew E. Schernecke 
VP Institutional Relations Damien Newton 
VP Administration Parag Parekh 


Secretary Valerie Marchi 
Treasurer Brian Weinthal 


Class of 1998 


President Duncan Belser III 
Vice President Robert E. Mittendorf II 
Secretary/ Treasurer Chika Hayashi 


Representative Jim Kim 


Representative Monet McCorvey 


467-7828 
662-1247 
662-0875 
467-7541 
243-4528 


467-6153 
467-8940 
467-5375 
516-3911 
467-9755 


Representative Ron Mendelow 


Class of 1999 
President Sonal Agarwal 


Vice President Puneet Chopra 
Secretary/ Treasurer Shar Tavakoli 
Representative Teddy Chao 
Representative Ed Hosono 
Representative Nick Khatri 


Class of 2000 
President Zack Pack 
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President: 


Saketh Ranm - 88 






Ramesh Singa - 138 





























Two groups begin 24-hour hunge 
strike today at university in Iowa 


BY LUKE DEKOSTER 
University Wire 


AMES, lowa — The hunger strike 
is over, but the fervor of the Septem- 
ber 29th Movement continues undi- 
minished. 

About 30 members of the Move- 
ment gathered on the steps of 
Beardshear Hall Monday, the second 
anniversary of the Movement, to hold 
an informal press conferertce. 

Milton McGriff, spokesman for the 
Movement, told the crowd on the 
sidewalk, “Allan [Nosworthy] sends 
you his love and thanks you for your 
support.” 

McGriff said Nosworthy, who 
went ona hunger strike last Monday, 
has resumed eating because he had a 
low level of potassium in his body 
and was “not far from irreversible 
damage.” Nosworthy was hospital- 
ized Saturday with stomach pains. 

When asked if eating again went 
against the conditions stated in the 
letter from Nosworthy published in 
the Daily on Sept. 22, McGriff said it 
did not, citing a section in the letter 
that said the strike could end as a 
result of hospitalization. 

In fact, the letter states: “The end 
of this hunger strike will come when 
ISU, through President Jischke, signs 
a document which, for the most part, 
states that ISU will meet the requests 
and time frames listed above. Or, the 
end of this hunger strike will come 
with my passing.” 

‘The meeting continued with a 


Vice President Omar Nour 
Secretary/Treasurer Karen Shahar 
Representative Susan Kim 
Representative Daniel Shapero 
Representative George Soterakis 


Harish Manyam - 123 votes 


Treasurer/Secretary: 
Hailey Kim - 128 votes 


* All students listed , with the exception of Eva Chen 
who has already won a spot as representative, 


will participate in runoff elections on Sunday. 


516-3909 
516-2778 
516-2662 
516-2272 
516-3554 
366-2865 


516-3647 
516-3213 
516-3681 
516-3742 
516-3121 
516-3538 


A quick look at the freshman primaries: 


Vice President: 


Jen Shim - 146 


speech from Lang Tran, representing 
the Vietnamese Student Association. 

“There comesa time when we must 
take a stand,” Tran said. He an- 
nounced the VSA’s “full support of 
Allan Nosworthy and the September 
29th Movement and their requests.” 

Tran, a senior in computer sci- 
ence, said the VSA was breaking away 
from its silence as a “model minor- 
ity” with the new commitment and 
said the VSA willalso sponsor a sym- 
pathy hunger strike. 

The strike began today at 8 a.m. 
and will last until 8 a.m. Wednesday, 
Oct. 

Participants are asked to abstain 
from food and drink only water, 

; Next to speak was Grif Kolberg, a 
senior in finance representing the 
Asian-Pacific American Awareness 
Coalition. 

Kolberg said his group.was also 
backing Nosworthy and the Move- 
ment. He said APAAC is concerned 
about the underemphasis of Asian- 
Americans on campus. 

“It's not only a black-and-white 
thing,” he said. “We need to make a 
joint effort.” 

Brian Johnson, interim chairman 
of the Movement, then read a letter 
addressed to Jischke, which the mem- 
bers of the Movement hand-deliy- 
ered after Johnson read it aloud. 

The letter emphasized Jischke’s 
unwillingness to meet with the Move- 
ment and conflict resolution expert 
Frances Kendall and asked Jischke, 
“Will you agree to a conflict resolu. 


Steven Chang - 120 votes 


Kara Wizard — 67 


Representatives: 


Eva Chen - 251 votes 


Anne Jefferson — 139 
Diana Alhindawi - 138 


Jessica Kraker — 130 


dates in which he and Jischke @ 


on Sept. 25, McCarroll said. 
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tion expert? If so, will you agree t@ 
Frances Kendall?” 

It also voiced complaints that 
Jischke had not answered repeate¢ 
correspondence asking for clarifica 
tion of the term “facilitated discus 
sion” as it relates to the future of ta 
between Jischke and the Movement 

McGriffsaid facilitated discussion 
as the Movement understands it, 
not acceptable, because it gives 
Jischke unilateral power to make de 
cisions. . 

John McCarroll, director of un! 
versity relations, said Jischke cann® 
relinquish his power to another im 
vidual or group. 

McCarroll said efforts have bee" 
made by the university, and an out 
side contact has agreed to meet WI 
both the Movement and Jischke. 

ascual G. Marquez, senior co” 
ciliation specialist with the comm 
nity relations service for the U.S. De 
partment of Justice, has agreed iy 
meet with both sides, McCarroll sal¢ 
Marquez has been in contact WI" 
Jischke and the Movement. 4 

McCarroll said Marquez sent 
ters to both Jischke and the Move 
ment. ; rp 

“In this letter he mentions 10 e 


meet with the Movement,” he $4 
‘It encourages McGriff to meet WI 
them.” — INCAS 
The dates include Oct. 22 
O60 3h a ae See 
The letter was received by Jisch™ 
ae ae 
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Conference builds 
bridges in community 


Local vendors donate breakfast, lunch 


Continued from Page Al 

There were 217 paid registrants 
and 60 volunteers at this year’s event 
at JHU. 

Major funding and sponsorship 
came from local vendors who volun- 
teered their wares, 

Henein estimates the cost of the 
conference at $10,000. Sam’s Bagels 
and Starbucks donated breakfast, and 
J.P. Henry’s provided lunch for the 
conference participants. 

Many important leaders took ac- 
tive interest in the Bridge Builders 
Conference. . 

The guest list included Senator 
Sphekus, national executive director 
of the National Gay and Lesbian 
Taskforce, heads of local as well as 


state-wide community organizations, 
doctors, lawyers and research scien- 
tists. 

The lectures and workshops coy- 
ered topics ranging from bioethics to 
transgender issues. 

Many leaders active on the na- 
tional level in gay and lesbian issues 
complimented the organizing com- 
mittee from Johns Hopkins on how 
smoothly the conference was ex- 
ecuted. 

Henein commented that “the only 
problem we had was with handi- 
capped access. Hopkins is seriously 
lacking in this area.” 

However, Heneir admits that “ev- 
erything worked out nicely.” 


NEWS 


Students meet Brody 


Continued from Page Al 
varsity athletes. Brody also hopes 
in the near future to see the bottom 
floor of the newly renovated 
Homewood Apartments leased out 
to retail stores, including a major 
bookstore chain. 

Brody then fielded numerous 
questions from the audience. He 
warned that he might not be able to 
answer every question accurately; in 
fact, he responded to one student’s 
query about the campus bookstore’s 
buyback policy, “I’m afraid I don’t 
know enough about that.” 

Other students, however, received 
much more comprehensive re- 
sponses to their questions. Hari 
Chandra, a sophomore BME major, 
asked, “How can Hopkins change its 
reputation as being only a medicine- 
oriented institution?” Brody joked, 
“We're going to Division I football 
next year,” but then elaborated by 
saying that the performance of 


Hopkins’ non-science divisions 
spoke for itself. “Some of our hu- 
manities departments area very well- 
kept secret,” he said. He was confi- 
dent that with continued strong 
performance these departments 
would eventually gain the recogni- 
tion they deserved. “You all can help 
by talking it up yourselves,” he ad- 
vised the audience. 

Chandra found Brody’s response 
somewhat ambivalent. “I was look- 
ing for more specifics from Brody,” 
he said. “Hopkins should really make 
a push to emphasize some ofits other 
departments, but I understand also 
that the president has to be diplo- 
matic in his situation.” Sophomore 
class representative Susan Kim was 
more favorable. “It was really to good 
to get the class to come out tonight. 
We had a great turnout, and it’s im- 
portant for the class to hear what the 
president has to say about some of 
these issues.” 


Photography lab defies deficit, remains open 


Continued from Page Al 
added, “If I’m not here, they’re 
going to have to go off-campus or 
down town to get things done. It’s 
simply going to costalot more or take 
up more time.” 

Ostrander continued, “Everything 
at this facility can be done at the med 
school. It’s just more convenient. This 
whole facility exists as a convenience 
which we’d like to keep.” 

“Tdlike to tell the student popula- 
tion that we’re here,” VanRennselaer 
commented. To go against the deficit 





Featuring the hit “Eddie Vedder” and 
includes “Frit2z’s Corne: 





that has been building, the lab is at- 
tempting to get more business. They 
can’t raise prices for services because 
the prices would have to be raised 
everywhere since the lab is associated 
with the medical school. 

“We'll shoot anywhere, anytime, 
anyplace. We’re competitive with just 
about everyone around. This is con- 
venient. And we’re here Monday 
through Friday.” 

VanRennselaer commented that 
as long as they are aware of the date, 
time, and place, they'll shoot pictures 











for nearly anything. “The most im- 
portant thing for meis to get the word 
out that we’re here. I want to try to 
bring in as much business as we can,” 
headded. Some of the things he could 
do for student groups, he explained, 
would be to take pictures of events 
they are holding or take group shots. 
The lab does regular film developing, 
also. 

“I try to work with anyone who 
comes in here, and I try to meet what- 
ever demand people bring in,” 
VanRensselaer commented. 
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APPEARING AT: 
BOHAGER’S 10/5 


RESPONSIBILITY 
CHALLENGE 

AND 

THE CHANCE 

TO MAKE 


A DIFFERENCE 


ZS ASSOCIATES IS AN INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT CONSULTING 
FIRM DEDICATED TO HELPING COMPANIES ACHIEVE LONG LASTING 


COMPETITIVE ADVANTAGE IN MARKETING AND SALES. 


ZS WILL BE ON CAMPUS RECRUITING 


Operations Research Analysts 


Business Information 
Software Developers 


Specialists 


JOIN US FOR A PRESENTATION AND RECEPTION 


October 2 
5:30 pm 
Garrett Room 


At the end of the fiscal year, on 
June 30, VanRennselear commented 
that they are going to see what the 
numbers look like and where they are 
going to go with everything in re- 
gards to Homewood Photographic 
Services. 

“We're encouraging people to use 
the facility even if it is slightly more 
than taking it to a drug store,” 
Ostrander commented. “The bottom 
line is we need to generate enough 
money to keep Jay’s salary. I’d like to 
see it stay open. I use the facility.” 
Ostrander explained that he uses the 
facility for his own research. 

“It’s very nice for me to be able to 
walk over there and use it.“People 
aren’t aware of the sorts of things that 
can bedonethere. The quality of work 
is high. The only way for it to con- 
tinue to stay open is for people to use 
it. If anyone has any comments or 
questions, I would be happy to talk to 
them.” 


STA Travel offers 


student discounts 
on domestic 
travel, too. 
800-777-0112 


www.sta-travel.com 
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STA TRAVEL 


We’ve been there. 


STA Travel... 

the world’s largest 
student travel 
organization. 





No time for liinehe 


Just wait "ti you Pe a rocket scientist. 


Better eat while you're 
still just a student. 
And with Eddie's so 
close, there’s always time. 


Our overstuffed subs and 


sandwiches are the perfect brain 
fuel, even if your name is NARS 
(that’s Not A Rocket Scientist). 


And don't forget, Eddie’s is home of the famous 
Smokin’ Jays, a French sub roll stuffed with stnoked turkey, 
mozzarella, bacon, lettuce, and tomato. 


Hungry? Here’s more incentive. Use the coupon below for 
50¢ off the sandwich of your choice. 
After all, you're not actually a rocket scientist. Yet. 
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DOUG 


Nadine Strossen expresses her opinions at the 1997 MSE Symposium. 


Strossen discourses 


Continued from Page Al 
relying on political demagoguery 
to get reelected. 

In order to dispel the myths sur- 
rounding the ACLU’s position in 
matters separating religion from 
state, Strossen pointed to the ACLU’s 
defense of the Christian Coalition in 
a recent case. It is not the religious 


nature of the right-wing political 


movement whichis antithetical to the 
ACLU’s position on such matters; 
rather, it is the improper violation of 
religious liberties which the ACLU 
fights, she said. 

In fact, some religious leaders 
agree with the ACLU’s support of 
religion/state separation specifically 
because it is consistent with their re- 
ligious beliefs, she continued. 

Despite the ACLU’s defense of the 
Christian Coalition, Strossen decried 
the religious right several times. “It 
does have disproportionately great 
political impact,” she said. Yet the 
differences between her organization 
and groups like the Christian Coali- 
tion are sometimes bridged. The 
right-wing American Center for Law 
and Justice—whose acronym “is 
strikingly similar to “ACLU, ’Strossen 
said—has some parallels to the 
ACLU. “They admired... our struc- 
ture,” she said. “Even though we are 
the Anti-Christ from their perspec- 
tive.” 

Strossen moved from the abstract 
to the specific by citing Supreme 
Court cases which exemplified the 
ACLU’s position. In one Alabama 
case, for example, a judge promi- 
nently displays the Ten Command- 
ments in his courtroom. “The pur- 
pose and effect of this display is to 
send a religious message... but that is 
inconsistent with the secular nature 
of the courts,” Strossen explained. 
She compared the Alabama 
governor’s vow to use the National 
Guard to protect the display to George 
Wallace’s use of the Guard in attempt- 
ing to prevent desegregation. 

Clients represented by the ACLU 
sometimes face considerable ob- 
stacles in their quest for separation of 
religion from government, accord- 
ing to Strossen. “Even when they win 
in courts, which they usually do... 
they are still losers” she said. 

Such was the case with four Jewish 
students who attended an otherwise 
all-Christian school. Forced to attend 
Christian school assemblies and par- 
ticipate in Christian prayers, the Jew- 
ish students were tormented by other 
students for their resistance; some 
forcibly took the children’s 
yarmulkes and played frisbee with 
them. Teachers refused to intervene. 


Ss Se Se: 
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Flexible day 


hours 


“If parents will not save souls, we have 
to,” said one teacher, according to 
Strossen. 

“T could tell you many other hor- 
ror stories of ACLU clients who have 
suffered physical attacks...” Strossen 
said. However, she chose not “to con- 
tinue non-stop in such a somber 
mode,” saying that a sense of humor 
is a valuable asset. 

Instead, she recounted some al- 
ternative names for the ACLU which 
Internet users had submitted to the 
group’ ssite. “All Criminals Love Us,” 
suggested one person. 

Strossen’s favorite, however, was 
“Aw, C’mon, Lighten Up.” 

Strossen eventually returned to her 
subject by warning that a strong in- 
terpretation of the establishment 
clause of the Constitution, which 
leads to the church/state separation, 
isnot hostile to religious beliefs. “That 
view is as false as it is dangerous,” she 
said. 

In school prayer cases, both reli- 
gion and the state are harmed by 
school-sponsored prayer. 

“In short, when religion is con- 
cerned, public schools may and 
should educate, but they must not 
indoctrinate. They should teach, but 
not preach,” she stressed. However, 
students, themselves, are always free 
to pray quietly, as long as it is volun- 
tary. 

In fact, said Strossen, majority sup- 
port of school prayer does not vali- 
date it. “Some rights are so precious 
that no majority can take them away 
from any minority, no matter how 
small,” she said. 

After her speech ended, Strossen 
invited questions from the audience. 
Although initially hesitant, several 
audience members took the oppor- 
tunity. They raised issues ranging 
from religious freedoms and the lim- 
its thereof in prison to religiously seg- 
regated housing at universities and 
capital punishment. 

“The Supreme Curt has rejected 
every possible broad-based constitu- 
tional challenge to the death pen- 
alty...” Strossen said in response to 
the last. “Right now we do not havea 
single member of the Court who op- 
poses the death penalty.” 

One student asked about the 
Senate’s opposition to Yeltsin’s hier- 
archy of religion in Russia. He ques- 
tioned the Serfate’s lack of vocal op- 
position to such arrangements in 
other countries, like Norway and 
Italy. 

“We should apply our interna- 
tional policy and our human rights 
policy in a more politically neutral 
fashion,” Strossen said, 
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Endothelial cells in spaaaaaaace! 


Experiment involving microgravity’ effect on human cells carried on space shuttle 


BY DANIEL HANDWERKER 
News-Letter Staff 


On Thursday, September 25, the 
Space Shuttle Atlantis was launched 
from Cape Canaveral, Florida. Most 
publicity about this flight concerns 
the 7500 pounds of cargo for the dam- 
aged Space Station Mir and the ex- 
change of astronaut Michael Foale 
who has been on Mir for over four 
months for astronaut David Wolf. In 
addition to working with Mir, thirty- 
six scientific investigations will be 
conducted, including one prepared 
by researchers at Johns Hopkins. 

Ever since the early days of space 
travel, scientists noticed physiologi- 
cal changes in astronauts due to the 
microgravity conditions that exist in 
space. Despite advancements in un- 
derstanding the causes of the changes 
and possible remedies, many damag- 
ing changes still occur. If prolonged, 
manned space flights are planned, 
these changes must be understood. 

In the past, some changes identi- 
fied relate to the pooling of blood and 
fluid from tissues to the upper half 
the body. Under Earth’s gravity, liq- 
uid is pulled down to the feet, but in 
microgravity, much stays in the top 
half of the body. 

The body tries to compensate for 
this by pumping faster. After three to 
five days, the person has less blood 
plasma and a lower red blood cell 
mass (the number of red blood cells 
in the body). However, this observa- 
tion does not explain all cardiovascu- 
lar changes seen in astronauts. 








COURTESY NASA 


The latest Shuttle mission might shed light on microgravity questions. 


Barbara Ballermann, M.D., an as- 
sociate professor of nephrology at 
Hopkins, along with Eudora Eng, 
M.D. and Veronica Fergusson are 
studying the effect microgravity has 
on endothelial cells, the cells which 
line the inside of arteries and veins. 
These cells, when functioning prop- 
erly, help shape the blood vessels pre- 
vent clotting and suppress arterio- 
sclerosis. 

Due to friction, as blood flows 
through blood vessels, the insidelayer 
of the blood vessels are pulled while 
the outside area stays still. This causes 
shear stress, an effect that can be com- 
pared to trying to stay still as a rope is 
being pulled through one’s hands. 
Shear stress causes morphological 
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The ACE spacecraft being assembled by APL staff. 


ACE is en route... 


BY IAN SCHULER 
News-Letter Staff 


Empty space ain’t so empty. Aside 
from planets, stars and Hale Bopp, 
there are billions upon billions of par- 
ticles flying throughout space. Also 
hurling through space is the newest 
jewel in the Applied Physics Lab 
(APL) crown, the Advanced 
Compositon Probe (ACE). 

The Advanced Composition Ex- 
plorer, funded by NASA, was built by 
the APL to analyze solar and galactic 
particles. These particles make up a 
sizable portion of the universe’s mass, 
and are probably one of the least un- 
derstood members of it. Subatomic 

_ space particles don’t have the sex ap- 
peal that quasars and black holes do, 
so grant money for such research has 
been hard to come by. However, these 

_ particles have a much greater impact 
(no pun intended) on the earth and 
those who live on it. 

The ACE probe will remedy this 

lack of knowledge. Its six sensors and 
three instruments will allow for the 
collection of 10 to 1000 times more 
data than any past or planned project. 

ACE was launched from Cape 
Canaveral at 10:39 a.m. on August 25. © 
One month and about a million miles 
later, the satellite is nearing its destina- 
tion. ACE’s final burn is scheduled for 
this Friday, after which the probe will 
start to fall into orbit around a point 
where the gravitational attraction from 
the earth and the gravitational attrac- 
tion from the sun are equal (known to_ 

- scientists as the L-1 liberation point). 
When ACE reaches L-1, it will only be 

one hundredth of the way between the 
and the sun. 

_ ‘The data that the probe gathers 

__ willhave both practical and theoreti- 

a! cal value. The sun is constantly emit- 
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and geomagnetic storms that create 
the beautiful Aurora Borealis, but can 
also cause quite a ruckus here on 
Earth. These storms interfere with 
communication, messing up com- 


_passes, cell phones and television and 


radio broadcasts. A severe geomag- 
netic storm could overload the entire 
North American Power grid. Even 
worse, it could actually fricassee as- 
tronauts in orbit. (Up ‘tilnow, NASA 
has relied on educated guesses to 
avoid such a catastrophe.) The ACE 
probe will monitor solar winds and 
will be able to provide real time infor- 
mation about solar events and geo- 
magnetic storms. This information 
will give us up to an hour’s warning of 
such events. 

The theoretical implications are 
even more exciting. The information 
provided by ACE will provide a valu- 
able insight into the evolution and 
direction of the universe. For ex- 
ample, the information can be used 
to resolve discrepancies in the Big 
Bang Theory. Once we know how 
these particles are energized, we can 
work backwards to tell us more about 
the life of our universe. This informa- 
tion may enable scientists to make a 
working model of where we came 
from and where we are going. | 

In addition to the craft, itself, two 
of the instruments on board ACE were 
built by the APL. An Electron, Proton 
and Alpha Monitor (EPAM) will 
measure the flux, direction and com- 
position of electrons and ions. An 
Ultra Low Energy Ion Spectrographer 
(ULEIS) will study the elemental and 
isotopic composition of particles re- 
leased by the sun, as well as explore 
the ways these ions are energized, 
from solar activity to supersonic in- 
terplanetary shock waves. 


The ACE probe is functioning. 


spectacularly. Even before settling 
_ into its final pores it ‘is atte frente, 


t “Park site on the web. 


changes in the shape of endothelial 
cells. Under shear stress, endothelial 
cells also produce substances that 
cause other cells to grow. These 
changes are believed to be part of the 
mechanism that causes arterioscle- 
rosis. 

Although, shear stress occurs in 
arteries and veins both on Earth and 
in space, the endothelial cells might 
react differently to the magnitude of 
shear stress while in microgravity. Dr. 
Ballermann said, “Although it is not 
possible to predict our results, we 
hope to find out how endothelial cells 
respond to changes in their physical 
environment. Any favorable or detri- 
mental effects of space flight on these 
cells could have implication for fu- 
ture prolonged excursions into 
space.” 

The experiment is supported by 
the Space Tissue Loss Program which 
is run by the Department of Space 
Biosciences at the Walter Reed Army 


Website of the 
Week 


Muppets do not smoke crack. 
Muppets do not commit sexual 
crimes. Muppets do not assassinate 
world leaders. Reading about 
muppets doing any of these things 
would be unpleasant and possibly 


BEEFCAKE! 
J.R.PARSONSJR. 


traumatizing to the average News- 
Letterreader, so ’mnotgoing to write 
this week’s article about The “Bert is 
Evil” Home Page. Yeah, the yellow 
guy who had that kooky live-in thing 
with Ernie. Big nose, pigeons... you 
knowhim. There’sa website out there 
that suggests he’s done some pretty 
vulgar things. Now!’m not suggesting 
you golookit up through Yahoo under 
“Bert is Evil,” but if you do, thank Am- 
ber for her darkly uproarious—I mean, 
sick and morally repulsive—idea. I 
would use it, but we at the News-Letter 
are committed to content of a kinder 
and gentler nature. 

Which brings us to this week’s 
Website of the Week, Taison Tan’s 
South Park Page, located at http:// 
www.ugcs.caltech.edu/~ttant/ 
SouthPark/. This is an independent 
site about a television show some of 
you may have seen recently. It’s a 
really pleasant show about these four 
kids growing up in a Colorado town 
just trying to live their little whole- 
some lives among alien abductions, 
assassination attempts and explosive 
diarrhea. If you’ve seen “The Spirit of 
Christmas,” the fifty-meg cult movie 
circulating on the Internet, you’re 
ahead of the game. If you live in 
Wolman or McCoy (or happen to get 
cable in your posh penthouse apart- 
ment), then you might have even 


caught an episode or twoon Comedy | 


Central. If you’re wondering why so 
many people are going around cam- 
pus muttering “beefcake,” well, wake 
up and smell the Cheesy Poofs. 

_ This site is awesome for just about 
“any type of South Park fan, from 
people who still don’t under- 
stand why that Eskimo kid 
keeps coming back, to 
those (very very sick) fans 
who can understand what 
he’s saying. Right off the 
bat, there are a bunch of — 
things that set it apart from 
just aboutevery other South 


First impression: seri- — 


bats. 
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Institute of Research, National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration 
and the Department of Defense. The 
equipment was designed at the Walter 
Reed Army Institute using a tech- 
nique developed by Dr. Ballermann 
and Cellco, Inc. Cellco, Inc. manu- 
factured the equipment. 

The experiment involves sixteen 
bioreactor cartridges, each with 
groups of hollow fibers. The insides 
of the fibers are lined with endothe- 
lial cells and a liquid is pumped 
through the fibers to emulate blood 
flow. Eight of the cartridges are in the 
same section of the shuttle Atlantis 
where the astronauts live. The other 
eight cartridges are on the ground as 
a control. 

When the shuttle lands, the car- 
tridges will be analyzed. In the analy- 
sis, the cells in the fibers are harvested 
and messenger Ribonucleic Acids 
(mRNA) and proteins from the cell 
are isolated. MRNA is a coding se- 
quence the body uses to create differ- 
ent proteins. Portions of the mRNA 
are then amplified and the differences 
between the mRNA samplesare com- 
pared. The differences will show the 
different proteins that the endothe- 
lial cells will produce under different 
conditions. 

No one knows exactly what this 
study will find. Depending on the re- 
sults, researchers might discover that 
microgravity has no effect on endot- 
helial cells or that entirely new pro- 
tein is being produced. If there is a 
significant difference between the 
samples on earthandin space, it might 
be possible to identify proteins that 
either cause or prevent coronary ar- 
tery disease. The potential of possible 
discoveries from this investigation is 
large, but no more can be done until 
Atlantis returns to earth on Sunday, 
October 5. 


South Park (how zero-budget can you 
get?) I stuck with it, and this week’s 
readers will be glad. Both of you. Ty- 
pos abound, but I didn’t notice most 
ofthem until my second or third visit. 
The background is a kind of eyeball- 
ooze blue, and wears on you if 
you don’t switch frames often. 
The site is definitely not done 
professionally. Still, Ihave to 
hand it to the designer, 4 
Taison Tan—the content * 
more than makes up for the 
lack of snappy graphics. 

There’s a character guide, 
more a “guide” in the sense of 
“bird guide” than anything else, 
which allows the neophyte to figure out 
who’s who quickly. 

(Quickhint: the dead oneis Kenny.) 
Along with that, is an episode guide, 
also only marginally useful to someone 


who knows the show, but helpful to 
newcomers. Print them out, then go to 
the RealAudiosection for your plug-in. 

Now, sitbackwithsomeSnacky Cakes 
and some Weight Gain 4000 (may cause 
irreversible damage to the liver and kid- 
neys) and watch the episodes. 

That’sright, sitting there on-line are 
the episodes in streaming video. 

Miss a line or two because you were 

~ laughing so hard? I thought so. It’s 
okay, Taison is the man—he 
planned ahead. 

_ Provided forthis very pur- 
pose isan extremely in-depth 
scriptsection, which is where 
 Taison basically wonme over. 
_Asyouscroll through the epi- 

_ sodes, the funnier bits of dia- 


click,” and you get to hear 
the characters read their snes direct 
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such a bad idea, if assassina- 


~ logue are hypertext. “Left- 


Pfiesteria spreads further | 


BY TODD SPANGLER 


Associated Press 


ANNAPOLIS, Md. (AP)—Just a 
few weeks ago, scientists thought a 
fish-killing microorganism linked to 
memory loss in humans could be- 
come toxic only on rare occasions 
and under unique conditions. 

After all, the toxic outbreak of 
Pfiesteria piscicida had been confined 
all summer to a remote eight-mile 
stretch of river on Maryland’s lower 
Eastern Shore. 

It had killed millions of fish in 
North Carolina, but in the Chesa- 
peake Bay watershed, the microbe 
appeared a limited threat. 

That’s no longer true. 

Inamatter of weeks, fish with open 
lesionsand bleeding sores apparently 
caused by Pfiesteria have appeared in 
two moretributariesin Maryland and 
the Rappahannock River in Virginia. 

Pfiesteria’s outbreaks don’t seem 
so unique anymore. Neither do the 
rivers it has appeared in. 

“If you have more examples, you 
have to reconsider the profile,” said 
Donald Boesch, head of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland Center for Environ- 
mental Science. 

Discovering what sets off 
Pfiesteria, a common, usually harm- 
less single-celled dinoflagellate, is cru- 
cial in containing two potential di- 
sasters. 

The Maryland Department of Ag- 
riculture said fish retailers will lose 
millions of dollars this year because 
of public fears of Pfiesteria. 

Even though Maryland fish are 
considered absolutely safe, several 
state grocery chains have stopped car- 
rying any fish caught anywhere in the 
Chesapeake Bay. 

Meanwhile, state and local health 
officials are scurrying to determine 
whatlinkthe Pfiesteria toxin may have 
with reports of memory loss in people 


from the TV episode. 

“Right-click,” and you own the 
.wav file for eternity! Now, I under- 
stand there’s some vulgar language in 
some of those sound clips, and if 
you're going to use university com- 

puter facilities, I have to advise 

you that it is offensive mate- 

rial, and should under no cir- 
cumstances be played at full 
volume across the HAC Lab 

? for all the world to hear (un- 

less you really, really want to). 
Especially when Stan calls his 

little brother a dildo—that 
crossed the line. Oh, and the 
entirety of “Big Gay Al’s Big 

Gay Boat Ride,” too. And in one epi- 
sode, Cartman says (extremely vola- 
tile feminists, cover your ears) “You 
get your bitch-ass back in the kitchen 
and make me some pie!” In fact, a 





SCREENSHOT BY JOSH GREENBERG 
Hard on the eyes, but orth the plunge - Taison Tai’s South Park Page. 


little caveat, and better late than never: 
muppets do not smoke crack, yet 
Cartman’s uncle recommends it. 
Muppets do not commit sexual 
crimes, yet the Chefisa poster boy for 
sexual harassment. Muppets. 

do not participate in the as- 
sassination of world leaders, 
but the elementary school 
teacher’shand-puppet, Mr 
Hat, tries to ice Kathie Lee 
Gifford—which wouldn’t be 


tions weren't wrong on prin- 
ciple. In fact, even if assassina- 


tions are wrong on principle, isn’t 
_ there always: a gray area? Anyway, SE 
there is a gray area, the show ignores 


it, stepping cleanly andbrazenly across 
the line and a air fuzzy ar- 
_ eas. The results are m 
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who came into contact with the 
Pocomoke River waters this summer, 

Before this summer, Pfiesteria at- 
tacks were mostly confined to the 
Neuse and Pamlico watersheds of 
North Carolina, which are shallow, 
nutrient-rich rivers with practically 
no movement at all. 

Robert Magnien, a scientist with 
the Maryland Department of Natural 
Resources, theorized that the toxin 
was likely triggered by peculiarities 
found in the Pocomoke River, such 
as deep, quick- moving water up- 
stream that carries runoff nutrients 
into a broad shallow mouth, where 
algae blooms and schools of fish con- 
gregate. 

The unusual circumstances in the 
lower Pocomoke suggested the prob- 
lem is less likely to occur elsewhere, 
he said several weeks ago. 

But within days of that theory be- 
ing presented, fish with lesions were 
found along Kings Creek, a tiny, me- 
andering tributary to the Manokin 
River. 

A few days after that, fish lesions 
turned up in the Chicamacomico 
River. 

Runoff from chicken manure in 
poultry houses has been implicated 
by some scientists. 

But state officials said there are far 
fewer chicken farms around the 
Chicamacomico than around the 
Pocomoke. 

Farms surround all three Mary- 
land river systems. But, even in the 
Pocomoke, state officials have not 
noticed a large jump in the amountof 
nutrient runoff in recent years. 

With so many open questions, 
Gov. Parris Glendening has told 
members of a commission he put to- 
gether to develop solutions to the 
Pfiesteria problem not to expect sci- 

entists to provide concrete links be- 
tween the microorganism and 3 
causes. 


You can reach your goals...you're just a Beefcake!. 


Website of the Week captures the en- 
tire experience. 

For example, once you think 
you've learned all there is to know 
about the episodes, there’sa “secrets” 
section crammed with absolutely use- 
less trivia about the show (some is 
redundant, mostly fan-contributed) 
suchas the fact that Pig-Pen, from the 
comic strip “Peanuts,” appears in the 
front row of the classroom. There’s a 
link to the South Park sounds archive 
(officially titled “The Beefcake Sound 
Archives”) in case the hyper-script 
isn’t detailed enough for you; almost 
every line from the show which could 
possibly be offensive, vulgar or hu- 
morous has been included. Still im- 
ages are also available, as well as en- 
tire icon collections for Windows, for 
the South-Park-obsessed. 

Last but not least on this extremely 
complete site are movie clips. 

Remember back in the day of 250 
meg hard drives, when folks used to say 
“man, you could never fill that up”! 
And now you’ve got 2 gig and want tc — 
prove those same people wrong? Here’: 
agreat place forit. Tons ofshort movie: 
to download, including shortclipsfron 
theseriesand commercials taken (prob: 
ably illegally) from Comedy Central’: 
official site. Movies, stills, sounds 
scripts, in-depth analysis of what 
Kenny’s saying: this site’s got it all. 

The take-home lesson for website 
designersis: cool graphics cannothide 
mediocre content, but awesome con- 
tent will make up for even the most 
minimalist page layout. Taison Tan’s 
South Park Page allows you to enter 
as a total South Park virgin, and 
away grossly deflowered by the antics 


‘of Kyle, Stan, Kenny, Cartman, an 


Ike (the dildo) still begging for more. 
In this respect, it’s an awesome inde- _ 
pendent page—somethingall web de- 
signers should take a look at, just to 
get theideaof exactly how completely 
this page covers its topic. Then, they 
should get to their terminals and get 
cracking. 

Follow your dreams. You can 
reach your goals; this site is living 
_ proof. Beefcake... eae 
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giveness, or otherwise ul 
handle humor of an exaggerat 
edly and intentional offensive 
ture, don’t visit this site, because) 
probably want all the good parts 
sored, Otherwise, send question 
estions for ner 
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New University 
fights status quo 


BY ROCIO DIAZ 
Associated Press 


FORT MYERS, Fla. (AP)—The 
nation’s newest university hopes to 
use the Internet and other technol- 
ogy to change the Way students are 
taught. And ifit works at Florida Gulf 
Coast University, where classes be- 
gan in August, other schools across 
the country could follow. 

The university groupsa few stucco 
buildings on the edge of Florida’s 
Everglades, among 760 acres of pine 
and palmetto for- 
est, 15 miles south 
of downtown Fort 
Myers. 

But the impor- 
tant aspect of 
FGCU will be the 
variety of alterna- 
tive learning and 
teaching systems. 
Courses for many 
degree programs 
will be available 
by television and 
the Internet. 

Almost 2,300 
students have registered so far and 
nearly 10,000 are expected to enroll 
by 2003. The state built its 10th uni- 
versity because of southwest Florida’s 
burgeoning growth and the region’s 
lack of a four-year institution. 

Many say what FGCU has to offer 
fits in well with their lifestyles. 

At 33, Frank Cassidy does not fit 
the profile ofa traditional college stu- 
dent. Buthe may be typical for FGCU. 

“Tm a self-paced individual and 
like to teach myself,” said Cassidy, 
who works as a Lee County code in- 
spector. At FGCU, he is a junior who 
hasn’t picked a major but wants a 
college degree to help him pursue a 
career in management. 

Cassidy, married with two chil- 
dren, has lived in Fort Myers eight 
years and does not want to move or 
commute. 

To make life easier for students 
like Cassidy, FGCU has established a 
Family Resource Center designed to 
provide affordable day care. 

Students are not the only ones ex- 
cited about the university. Most of 
the faculty and administrators have 
left secure positions in order to be 
part of this new venture. “I want to 
make a difference in higher educa- 
tion. This is my big chance,” said Dr. 
Gregory Sawyer, dean of Student Ser- 
yices. 

Sawyer came to FGCU from the 
University of North Texas, where he 
was the dean of students and a com- 
munications professor for 10 years. 
Responsible for overseeing six offices, 
including registration and financial 
aid, he hopes to offer students one- 
stop shopping. “So many things are 
far away from each other,” he said. “I 
want all student services to be inte- 
grated.” 

FGCU’s College of Arts and Sci- 
ences is making a radical break from 
traditional majors. It will grant only 
one degree: a bachelor ofliberal stud- 
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Tenure is false 
security. It gives you 
a sense of not having 
to accomplish 


anything else. 
—DR. CLIFFORD RENK 
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ies. Though allowing students to con- 
centrate on one area, the major will 
require an extensive list of general- 
education courses. 

The university has structured its 
curriculum to emphasize knowledge 
across disciplines. Before graduation, 
every student will have to take a se- 
nior seminar that provides a com- 
mon educational experience for all 
students in that college. 

With many classes scheduled on 
evenings and weekends, students 
should be able to find classes that fit 
theirschedule. Some 
professors will vid- 
eotape lectures while 
others will put 
course material on 
the Internet for those 
who prefer not to 
come tothe campus. 

FGCU is also de- 
parting from tradi- 
tion with new atti- 
tudes about tenure, 
essentially a lifetime 
job guarantee for 
professors. In May 
1995, the Florida 
Board of Regents formally approved 
an agreement with the United Fac- 
ulty of Florida that allows FGCU to 
offer multi-year contracts instead of 
the traditional tenure system for its 
faculty. 

“Tenure is false security. It gives 
you a sense of not having to accom- 
plish anything else,” said Dr. Clifford 
Renk, who will teach microbiology 
and immunology. “Ifyou have confi- 
dence in your abilities, youdon’tneed 
tenure.” 

Renk, who worked for 12 years at 
Eastern Michigan University, gave up 
his tenured position to come work at 
FGCU. One of his primary reasons, 
he said, was “the thrill of incorporat- 
ing technology” in his teaching. 

By the time construction is com- 
pleted, the state may spend an esti- 
mated $150 million. While the library 
is scheduled to open Sept. 29, much 
work was not finished when classes 
started Aug. 25. 

Delays in construction were 
blamed on delays in acquiring con- 
struction permits. Normally, the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers issues 
building permits for the university. 

At first, the corps expressed con- 
cern about the university’s impact on 
the nearby Everglades. 

But John Fitch, an environmental 
sciences professor at FGCU, said de- 
velopment may actually have a posi- 
tive impact by stopping the spread of 
melaleuca trees. 

The fast-growing tree has over- 
whelmed the Everglades, turning 
marshlands into dense stands of ex- 
otic plants. 

“Melaleucas use 10 times the 
amount of water that pines use. They 
also proliferate all too well and 
strangle native vegetation in the pro- 
cess,” said Fitch, president of a local 
environmental conservation group. 
“The university and the environment 
can coexist peacefully.” 





Prize offer heats up 
civilian race to space 


Associated Press 


If there’s a modern day Charles 
Lindbergh out there, there’s a pot 
of cash waiting for him or her. 

Lindbergh picked up a $25,000 
prize in 1927 offered by Monsieur 
Raymond Orteig for flying solo from 
New York to Paris. 

Seventy years later, an organiza- 
tion promoting civilian flightis offer- 
ing $10 million for another 
trailblazing aviation feat. 

The “X Prize” goes to the first en- 
trepreneur to send three people 62 
miles high in a reusable spacecraft 
and—of course—safely return them. 

Sound crazy? Flying across the 
Atlantic sounded crazy once. And 
aviation entrepreneurs say sending 
private craft into space is not only 
feasible but imminent. 

_. “Winning this prize will change 
- attitudes about what is attainable in 
civilian flight as much as Lindbergh 
- changed attitudes in the 1920s, said 
_ Edward Crawley, who chairs MIT's 
Department of Aeronautics and As- 
_ tronautics. 
Some say that satellites could be 
_ launched with reusable spacecraft for 
about a quarter of the $16 million it 
\sts to use “disposable” government 











: “X Prize” winner would claim 
e than cash, including the inside 
-k on billions of dollars worth of 


space-based businesses including 
tourism, satellite launches and pas- 
senger flights. 

“Make no mistake,” Daniel 
Golden, head of NASA, told The Bos- 
ton Globe. “It is the private sector that 
will finally build the machines that 
provide the greatest access to space. 
We wish success for the X Prize.” 

But the X Prize could turn into a 
disappointing surprise for someone 
if promoters don’t fill up the $10 mil- 
lion pot. 

While the prize has been en- 
dorsed by several leading space 
and aviation organizations, only 
$1.5 million has been raised, said 
Peter Diamandis, chairman of the 
X Prize Foundation and an MIT 
graduate. 

Details, details. 

“We've been preoccupied with 
getting the players on board,” 
Diamandis said. “Now it’s time to 
nail down the sponsors.” 

Perhaps when the sponsors have 
finished putting their stamps on the 
contest, the winner might more 
closely resemble a stock car than a 
spaceship. 

But the winner is sure to bring to 
mind Charles Augustus Lindbergh, 
not Richard Petty. 

“The X Prize is the stimulant, the 


» 


catalyst that must precede the next 


giant leap of aviation,” said Buzz 
Aldrin, Apollo 11 astronaut. 


Premature graying 
study may provide 
link to cancer 


There maybe hope for those whose 
tresses have turned the way of the 
senior crowd a bit too early in life. 

A University of Minnesota re- 
searcher is trying to find the gene that 
causes some people to turn gray when 
they are still in their 30s and 40s. But 
the goal isn’t a replacement for Gre- 
cian Formula, although that, too, may 
come with time. 

Richard Kling, a human geneticist 
and a professor in the university’s 
Institute for Human Genetics, is try- 
ing to discover why cells that control 
hair color suddenly decide to stop 
working and then die off while other 
pigment cells continue to function. 

“It’s a very interesting biological 
question,” he said. “It may give us 
insight into how other cells, such as 
cancer cells, regulate their growth.” 

The knowledge gained from such 
research may help scientists find in- 
novative ways to kill cancer cells, and, 
at the same time, uncover a way to 
turn off or reverse the graying pro- 
cess. 

“Some 50 million people dye their 
hair, which meansalotof people don’t 
like gray hair,” Kling said. “This is a 
potential way to develop a new 
therapy for it. If it’s a simple proce- 
dure, we might be able to easily re- 
verse it.” 

Scientists have known for some 
time that there is a genetic link to 
premature graying. However, the 
ability to efficiently map a gene is a 
relatively new development. 

To accomplish the mapping task, 
King needs numerous participants 
from families with long histories of 
premature graying. 


FDA approves surgical 
implant for inconti- 
nence 


The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion approved an implanted nerve 
stimulator Monday as a way to help 
sufferers of severe incontinence. 

Medtronic Corp.’s “sacral nerve 
stimulator” requires major surgery, 
so it is intended for patients who get 
no relief from drugs or diet, the FDA 
warned. 

Atissueisasevere condition called 
urge incontinence, a sudden loss of 
urine caused by involuntary bladder 
wall contractions. It affects an esti- 
mated 5 million adults, often after 
spinal injuries. 

The stimulator is implanted near 
the lower spine and sends tiny elec- 
tric shocks to the nerve that helps 
control the bladder, stimulating it to 
function. 

The technology is almost identical 
to a brain implant that the FDA ear- 
lier this year allowed Medtronic to 
sell for patients with certain uncon- 
trollable tremors. 

In a study of 86 patients, 47 per- 
cent had no urine leaks after six 
months, and another 28 percent had 
symptoms cut in half. 

The most common complication, 
in 35 percent of patients, was long- 
term pain. Surgery to reposition the 
implant to rest it ona less painful part 
of the abdominal wall usually ended 
the pain, the FDA said. 

Surgery also will be required to 
replace the device’s battery every 
seven to nine years, the FDA said. 

While giving Medtronic permis- 


‘sion to sell the implant, the FDA also 


required the Minnesota company to 
doa five-year follow-up study ofearly 
patients to assess any long-term side 
effects. ; 


Mystery of fall foliage 


It’s no secret that the finest fall 
foliage in the world unfolds its bril- 
liance each autumn in northern New 
England, but why nature decides to 
put on its spectacular show here is a 
mystery. 

“I can tell you what happens physi- 
ologically in the leaves and trees,” 
says Owen Rogers, professor emeri- 
tus of horticulture at the University 
of New Hampshire. 

“But when you ask ‘Why does this 
happens here?’ I can tell youit’s obvi- 
ously the climate but I can’t reduce it 
beyond that. Why does it happen? It 
just does!” 

He concedes there must be a rea- 
son: “We just don’t know what it is. 
Nature doesn’t waste much. It prob- 
ably has to do with the fitness of the 
species (of trees) and evolution.” 

Rogers says botanists know what 
kinds of trees turn which colors and 
approximately at what times. They 
also know that the most colorful foli- 


-age shows itself where eastern edges 
of lands border on oceans, as in New 
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England and northern Japan. 

“The entire East Coast has good 
color,” Rogers says, “but we in north- 
ern New England have it best because 
of the cold nights and warm days.” 
That’s also the combination that in 
early spring blesses the region with 
the most delicious maple syrup. 

But why autumn color-pronetrees 
choose to grow on ocean-bordered 
east coasts, he says, is as much a mys- 
tery as the fact that “the west coasts of 
the United States and Ireland both 
grow Monterey pines and sequoias 
and we here do not.” 

Soils, rainfall and other factors 
contribute to the intricate natural 
process that makes for the colorful 
autumns that draw busloads of ooh- 
ing and aah-ing camera-toting tour- 
ists to the region. 

But Rogers says the reasons why 
northern New England is treated to 
the autumnal spectacle ultimately are 
unimportant. 

“Enjoy it!” he says. “People from 
all over the world come to see our 
foliage!” 

State tourism officials couch their 
descriptions of the season because its 
start, finish and brilliance do not fol- 
low the calendar very strictly. 

The “Visit New Hampshire” web 
site, for instance, says, “Some years 
days will pass with little change, then 
overnight all the trees seem to ex- 
plode with color so beautiful you 
wonder if it can be real. 

“Other years, the color builds 
steadily toa crescendo, changing each 
day... No one can predict how bril- 
liant the foliage will be in any given 
year.” 

But Rogers optimistically insists 
“there is no such thing asa year ofbad 
foliage. You get very good color ina 
so-called bad year. It’s just that some- 
times you don’t get all the color at 
once. There’s color every year; you 
just have to find it.” 

Color in New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont and Maine is not hard to find. 
By mid-September the cold nights 
slow down the trees’ manufacture of 
green chlorophyll and the leaves start 
shifting to bright reds, golds, purples, 
oranges, browns and shades in be- 
tween. 

In New Hampshire, the foliage 
show starts its southward march in 
northern Coos County, on the 45th 
parallel, halfway point between the 
North Pole and the equator, in Sep- 
tember. By the end of October, it has 
conquered the southern edges of the 
state. 

The state’s official Leaf Peeper’s 
Guide says the first trees to turn are 
red, swamp and then sugar maples. 
The last are oaks, whose leaves turn 
brown and purple. Peak color also 
can vary depending on elevations and 
the orientation of the slopes on which 
the trees grow. 

For instance, the reds of blueberry 
bushes on the south side of Mount 
Washington peak in late September. 
Yellow birch, mountain maple and 
mountain ash peak in mid-Septem- 
ber. 

Above 2,000 feet, birches and sugar 
maples peak in early October on the 
mountain’s south side, but under 
2,000 feet they peak in mid-October. 

Other species that contribute to 
autumn’s palette include sumac, 
striped maple, quaking aspen, large- 
toothed aspen, basswood (alsoknown 
as linden), American beech, tama- 
rack, witch hazel and tupelo. 


Mussels on the move 


Zebra mussels are migrating 
throughout Lake Erie to a place sci- 
entists never thought they could 
live—the lake’s soft bottom. 

“These are observations that have 
never been made in Europe in the 
centuries that zebra mussels have 
been living there,” Ohio State Uni- 
versity marine biologist Paul 
Berkman recently told the Ohio Lake 
Erie Commission. 

“Lake Erie is the only place in the 
world where we’ve seen this,” he said. 

The thumbnail-sized mussels, 
which multiplied rapidly after arriv- 
ing from Europe in the early 1980s, 
had been known to colonize only hard 
surfaces, Berkman said. 

The mussels have clogged water 
intake pipes, causing extensive prob- 
lems for municipal water systems and 
power plants. The possible impact on 





the ecosystem isn’t yet known but is 
expected to be profound, said Jeff 
Reutter, who directs a statewide uni- 
versity-research consortium called 
Ohio Sea Grant. 

Zebra mussels absorb toxic sedi- 
ment from the lake bottom, so toxins 
could work their way back up the 
food chain—possibly into humans. 
Huge colonies also could affect the 
lake’s currents or smother bottom- 
dwelling bugs that fish eat. 


Kidney stone treat- 
ment not needed in 
many cases 


Most kidney stones—up to 85 per- 
cent of cases reported—don’t require 
surgery or shock wave treatment, ac- 
cording to new guidelines from the 
American Urological Association. 

Patients with stones smaller than 
5mm in diameter in the ureter, where 
most kidney stones lodge, generally 
need only monitoring and possibly 
pain medication, the guidelines com- 
mittee said recently. 

The ureter is the tube 
which connects the kidney 
to the bladder. 

“The majority ofureteral 
stones will probably 
pass spontaneously if 
given enough time,” 
Sadie abr. Glen 
Preminger, a panel 
member from Duke 
University Medical 
Center. 

The panel cautioned 
that even small stones, 
if they cause unusual 
pain orablockage, may 
require more invasive treatment. 

The guidelines are the first!issued 
bythe AUA andare designed to clarify 
treatment in a field that has seen an 
explosion of new technology in the 
last two decades. 

“A great deal of confusion and 
uncertainty has existed among urolo- 
gists,” said panelist Dr. James 
Lingeman of Methodist Hospital of 
Indiana. 

In cases of larger stones, the panel 
supported the move away from sur- 
gery toward other less invasive treat- 
ments, suchas shock wavelithotripsy, 
in which the stones are dissolved by 
vibration from outside the body. 


Scientists find three 
genes for serious eye 
diseases 


Scientists have identified three 
genes that lead to severe vision loss 
when they ’re flawed, an advance that 
could lead to new treatments. 

Two genes cause forms of retinitis 
pigmentosa, or RP, which damages 
theeye’slight-sensing cells calledrods 
and cones. The genes cause types of 
RP that strike unusually early, caus- 
ing legal blindness in childhood or 
early adulthood. 

Some 100,000 to 200,000 Ameri- 
cans have RP. The genes probably 
account for a few percent of those 
cases. 

The new work is reported in the 
October issue of the journal Nature 
Genetics. 

The RP genes are active in a layer 
of eye cells that nourish the rods and 
cones. In contrast, most of the nearly 
20 previously known RP genes are 
active in the rods and cones them- 
selves. 

“The difference is significant be- 
cause rat experiments suggest the cell. 
layer can be successfully transplanted 
to treat disease,” said Dr. Gerald 
Chader of the Foundation Fighting 
Blindness, which paid for some of the 
new research. 

“Itisn’t known what the two genes 
normally do, but there’s reason to 
believe they help the eye process vita- _ 
min A, which is crucial for vision,” 
Chader said. “So if the genes are dam- 


aged, they might be hampered in this | 


job, leading to RP.” 

Ifthat’s true, high doses of vitamin 
A might be able to treat people with 
flaws in the genes. But that’s un- 
proven, and RP patients should not 
take vitamin A supplements for that 
purpose now unless advised bya doc- 







Oh, Bill, you scamp! 


tor, Chader said. 

The genes are identified in three 
papers from the University of Michi- 
gan Medical School in Ann Arbor, 
New Zealand, France, Germany and 
elsewhere. 

A fourth paper, from Germany, 
identifies the gene causing a rare dis- 
order called x-linked juvenile 
retinoschisis. The disease affects only 
males, and can make them legally 
blind by their 40s or 50s. 


Bill Gates questions 
assessment on new 
house 


The county assessor says Bill Gates’ 
new home on Lake Washington is 
worth more than $53 million. 
America’s richest man wants a sec- 
ond opinion. 

Microsoft Corp.’s cofounder, his 
wife, Melinda, and their 1-year-old 
daughter, Jennifer Katherine, moved 
into the home in the Seattle suburb of 
Medina two weeks ago. Now Gates is 

questioning King County’s ap- 
praisal, which could mean an 
annual property tax bill ofmore 
than $600,000. 

Like Gates, whose fortune is 
estimated at more than $38 bil- 
lion, the house is unique. 

It took seven years to 
build the 40,000-square- 
foot mansion on a 
wooded five-acre com- 
pound in the moneyed 
Seattle suburb. of 
Medina. The property 
includes a man-made 
trout stream and much 
of the high-tech homeis 

underground and features extensive 
use of wood and stone. 

Among other things, it has a 60- 
foot pool, a sauna, a 1,700-square- 
foot guest house, a trampoline room, 
a 20-seat theater, an arcade, a 24- 
screen video wall, a dock for water 
skiing, two spas, a library, and a re- 
ception hall for 100 people. 

For 1998 taxes, the county assessed 
the property at $53,392,000, said 
Brent Wilde, chief appraiser. The fig- 
ure is based on construction costs, 
Wilde said, but Gates has argued it 
might be more realistic to base it on 
what he could get for the property 
should he sell it. . 

“People associated with the house 
have yet to meet with the assessor to 
talk about valuation,” said Microsoft 
spokesman John Pinette. “It would 
be premature for me to speculate what 
the valuation might be or what ap- 
proach might be taken.” 

Lastyear, with workers still swarm- 
ing over the construction site, the 
property was valued at about $33.4 
million. According to county records, 
Gates’ property tax for 1997 came to 
$388,830. At that tax rate, his 1998 tax 
would be $620,714. 

In contrast, an average-sized tract 
home in Seattle valued at $124,900 
carries an annual tax of $1,663. 

It is not unusual for taxpayers to 
complain about their assessments— 
more than 3,700 appeals were filed 
last year. For people with one-of-a- 
kind luxury homes, especially water- 
front property on Lake Washington, 
where real estate values have soared, 
there’s often room for dispute. 

Gates has hired an appraisal firm 
but has yet to file an appeal, said 
Wilde. Gates has 60 days to appeal 
the 1998 tax valuations, which are 
just now being mailed. , 

Wilde said the county’s estimate is 
based on building permits issued by 
the town of Medina, and that for the 
past several years, Gates has declined 
to give the county the actual costs of 
construction, ‘ 

“I think to be fair to them, they are 
concerned the actual costs could be 
misused or misunderstood,” Wilde 
said. For onething, he said, a project 
of this size and longevity involves a 
lot of waste. Gates originally estimated 
the house would take two or three 
years to build and cost up to $10 mil- 
lion, but design changes stretched out 
the job and its price tag. 

Also, luxury homes normally are 
tailored to the tastes of their owners, 
While Gates, say, might cherish his 
trampoline room and huge under- 
ground garage, a potential buyer 
might not. ,. 
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Last Friday, E-Level held its grand re-open- 
‘ing, complete with all the usual bands, some 
;new kinds of beer on tap, new furniture and a 
‘revamped menu. 

; E-Level Director Bearry should be com- 
‘mended forhis good work. The old game room 
‘is now a coffee lounge complete with comfy 
‘sofas while the main part of the bar has four 
‘new pool tables which give it a more bar-like 
slook. The adjacent Great Hall is still accessible 
‘so those world class JHU bands can always pile 
-in to play some tunes. 
= The grand re-opening itself (which really 
“wasn’t much of a re-opening because E-Level 
has been open more or less since the start of 
school) was a bit lackluster, but the improve- 
ments alone are commendable. 
On the down side, one thing that’s clear 
about the new E-Level is that it’s not going to 
be big enough to accommodate more than 
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four groups of people playing pool at the same 
time, and now that the pool tables have taken over 
the center of the establishment, there are fewer 
seats for the customers. 

E-Level Director Bearry said that he wants to 
contribute more to the social life at Hopkins. Let’s 
hope that the university devotes enough resources 
to Bearry’s new venture to fund programming and 
other special events. It’s unlikely that E-Level’s 
new sofas and pool tables alone will be enough to 
ensure decent crowds. 

With the Gestapo patrolling the beach these 
days and little else to do in the greater Homewood 
area, it’s nice to see that someone is doing some- 
thing to boost JHU’s anemic social life. 

The E-Level renovations are a step in the right 
direction, but JHU is far from being out of the 
woods as far as its social options are concerned. As 
far as most students are concerned, it is still lost 
deep in the woods. 


Time to address off-campus safety 


_ Nowthatthe Commission on Campus Vio- 
lence has set new standards for safety on cam- 
pus, the security of Hopkins students off-cam- 
pus must be addressed in the same thorough 
manner. The fact is that students are more 
likely to fall victim to a crime walking down St. 
Paul Street in the evening than they are walk- 
ing home from the HUT late at night. Assault 
and armed robberyarerealand present threats 
that many students have experienced first 
hand. 

- Fortunately, the current state ofon-campus 
security is less ofa concern to students. In fact, 
the executive summary of the campus vio- 
lence report states that the incidence of cam- 
pus violence at Hopkins is low compared to 
other universities. 

. The Committee produced an extensive re- 
port to propose “policy revisions, education 
and training initiatives, and interventions de- 
signed to minimize the threat of campus vio- 
lence and to respond to campus crimes.” The 
‘Teport was commissioned after the on-cam- 


pus murder of Rex Chao by fellow student Robert 
J. Harwood, Jr. As a result, the report includes 
extensive policy prescriptions for the intervention 
of potentially dangerous students and staff and 
even more regulations on fire arms. There is little 
possibility that these policies will need to be imple- 
mented. Moreimportant and overeaching policies 
that are important for both on-campus security 
and off-campus security are addressed in inniatives 
to educate and train students and faculty on issues 
of violence and harrasment. 

Campus security does significant patrolling of 
Charles Village and the surrounding areas of cam- 
pus, and there are shuttles to safely transport stu- 
dents between these areas. Yet students are still 
being robbed at gun point. Much moremust be done. 

A comprehensive committee that includes 
the university administration, Hopkins secu- 
rity, Baltimore City Police, and the students of 
Johns Hopkins is needed. We cannot wait for 
another tragedy—this time off campus— be- 
fore there is serious action in regards to off- 
campus safety. 





President Clinton's test plan 
is a good thing for education 


n Connecticut (the state where 
Ispentthe entirety ofmy young 
life), students across the state 
had to take something called 
zc the Connecticut State Mastery 
Test in fourth and eighth grades. It 
was astatewide standardized testthat 
tested the most basic skills learned 
through school. To me, the tests 
seemed simplistic. There always was 
a select few who didn’t pass the test, 
though, and a few who actually 
needed to use the entire time allotted 
to take it. 
. The same scenario was relived in 
sophomore year of high school. The 
state developed another statewide test 
designed to test all appropriate high 
school skills: math, science, reading 
comprehension, etc. This test was 
called the CAP test. This test, how- 
éver, invoked a sense of hatred for a 
test only felt by those taking the SATs 
the next year. The tests were dumb, 
LYTLE OR LEE ELE 


The idea that a need to 
test skills rather than 
comparing ourselves to 
our peers has been 
sorely missed in past 
regulation of statewide 


testing. ) 

k 

and most of us were convinced of 
their uselessness; one of the most pro- 
ficient students in English didn’t pass 
the reading comprehension portion, 
¥ causingusto seriously doubt the grad-_ 
ing skills of the testers. Not only that, 
but the entire school day was rear- 
nged for the four-hour tests, wreak- 
1g havoc in teaching schedules, and 
giving the rest of the grades in my — 
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high school a virtual week off. 

These two examples are not meant 
to reveal that testing is a waste of time 
or money. The simple fact of my ex- 
perience was that the tests, and the 
ways in which they were adminis- 
tered, were flawed in two very serious 
ways: they took up too much time out 
of actual learning, and what they 
tested were not abilities, but how one 
student did compared to another. The 
test proved only that some students 
have more skills than the person next 
to them, but not that the students 
necessarily have the skills. For a pre- 
posterous example, if every student 
but one in the state knows nothing 
about math, that one student will be 
in the top percentile. Percentiles, ob- 
viously, mean nothing when it comes 
to an actual evaluation of skills. 

This is where Clinton’s plan for na- 
tional testing enters the picture. His 
plan is by no means perfect—no piece 
of legislation ever is. Some of the basic 
elements of his plan, though, do ad- 
dressthe problems outlined above. The 
need to test skills rather than compar- 
ing ourselves to our peers has been 
sorely missed in past regulation ofstate- 
wide testing. A national test of skills 
would reveal just where problem areas 
lieand what states seem to be lacking in 
the fundamentals. Without such a na- 

- tional test, a sound way of comparing 
the level of teachingacross the country, 
as well as our standing around the 
world, doesn’t truly exist. 

There is also the question of time. 
From my own experience, most state- 
wide tests requi re an immense 
amount of time, taking away from 
regular teaching schedules and dis- 
rupting classroom life. This problem 
is especially prevalent in elementary 
schools: in fourth grade, it is a little 
more difficult to redirect a class to- 


ward the real task at hand—teach- 
ing—from what was just going on— 
testing. Clinton’s plan calls for a test 
that is only one-and-a-half hours 
long, a far cry from the series of tests 
that I experienced. A single test of 
that length will not disrupt the class 
environment as entirely as a long, 
drawn-out affair does. 

There are other issues that speak 





Yes, Clinton's plan has 
its flaws, but the 
overwhelming fact is 
that a national test 
does more good than 


harm. 


well of the national test also. Parental 
involvement, for example, couldonly 
be enhanced by a national test. By 
providing information that is neces- 
sary to carry out reforms, parents 
will have the firepower to do just that. 
In addition, a national test would re- 
move the need for multiple state tests; 
one90 minute test couldreplace count- 
less hours of useless testing at the state 
level. And with a national test, scores 


academic standards for students. 

Yes, Clinton’s plan has its flaws, 
but the overwhelming fact is that a 
national test does more good than 
harm. We, as a nation, will have an 
actual measure of the effectiveness of 
our schools and the knowledge of 
our students. And maybe, if the bill 
passes, fourth-graders won’t have to 
suffer through the same length of test- 
ing that I’m sure most of us did; in- 
stead, teachers will be able to fully 
focus their attentions to what is most 


important: teaching. 


& 


would encourage teachers to set higher 


Reed arguments spring froma. 
dangerously flawed premise 


ecently Ralph Reed, 

former executive of the 

Christian Coali-tion, 

gave a lecture as part of 

the Milton ° S. 
Eisenhower Symposium series “In 
God We Trust?” Reed’s point of de- 
parture, from which the rest of 
his speech drew its premise, was 
the contention that the American 
voter is not interested in eco- 
nomic, but rather in moral issues. 
Leaving aside the criticism that 
the concept of “the American 
voter” homogenizes an histori- 
cally, incredibly diverse group of 
people, this analysis of the con- 
cerns of “the American voter” is 
rather superficial, and perhaps in- 
tentionally so. 

Reed recognizes the surge in 
the significance of religion in re- 
cent years and cites this as addi- 
tional evidence for his assertions. 
In claiming an indifference to eco- 
nomic issues, he skillfully ob- 
scures the causal relationship be- 
tween economic concerns and an 
increased turning to religion; in 
the face of the economic impo- 
tence which the American voter 
experienced during the post- 
Reagan area, s/he sought to alle- 
viate his/her financial insecurity 
by reclaiming his/her agency ina 
(purportedly) non-secular arena. 
As Marx sharply recognized over 
a hundred years ago, religion “is 
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There has never been 
as much choice as in 
our current post- 
modern period, both 
sexually and 
otherwise. To some, 
such freedom can be 
quite disorienting— 
and, to people who 
readily make 
nontraditional 


choices, threatening. 


the opiate of the people.” While 
Marx’s perception of religion is 
perhaps too cynical, for there are 
a great number of people who do 
not base their religious devotion 
on a lack of security, Reed’s ex- 
ploitation of people’s uncertainty 
for political purposes is no less 
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Guest Editorial 
cynical. Without meaning to im- 
ply more than similar underlying 
mechanisms, there are historical 
precedents for such recruitment 
tactics—most notably 1930s Ger- 
many. 

In Reed’s defense, I should per- 
haps add that his attitude is 
merely reflective of a general be- 
havior among contemporary poli- 
ticians that is fostered by voters’ 
insistence on the gratification of 
proximal surrogate concerns in 
lieu of more basic distal issues. 

Also, in his observation that the 
American voter is concerned with 
cultural matters, Dr. Reed’s analy- 
sis remains too superficial. Here, 
the issue reveals its true complex- 
ity. The primary concern of those 
who found their way to religious 
fervor in the first part of this de- 
cade is repeatedly reported as “the 
moral decline of America.” This 
“decline” has two faces, both of 
which are intimately associated 
with the Christian Coalition phe- 
nomenon. 

The first is an increase in reli- 
gious fervor. There has never been 
as much choice as in our current 
post-modern period, both sexu- 
ally and otherwise. To some, such 
freedom can be quite disorient- 
ing—and, to people who readily 
make nontraditional choices, 
threatening. It should not be sur- 
prising that the group currently 
approached with the greatest hos- 
tility are homosexuals. Here are 
people whose very existence ques- 
tions the stability of one’s own 
sexual and gender role. 

Additionally, homosexuals are 
not yet covered by the protective 
wings of political correctness and 
are therefore easy prey. Who will 
come to the defense of homosexu- 
als but homosexuals, themselves? 

On the other hand, obese 
people, for example, who are, af- 
ter all, perpetrating the sin of glut- 
tony (Sir 23:5 mentions gluttony 
and lust in the same breath), will 
readily find protection by the 
present PC culture. ; 

The other effect of our current 
culture of apparently limitless 
choice and attendant uncertainty 
is that it precipitates subcultures 
that dedicate themselves to the 
abuse of drugs. Such subcultures 
are typically cited in the discourse 
on moral decline. However, they 
are not the root of the problem; 
they are merely one of its symp- 
toms. The irony of the situation is 
that the Christian Coalition, 
which advocates vehemently 
against other subcultures, is just 
as much an expression of a gen- 
eral malaise as these are. And 
where religious fervor is accom- 


panied by bigotry, it is just as 
harmful as the phenomena asso- 
ciated with other drugs. 

Surely, none of this has any- 
thing to do with true faith. The 
emotionality of the response of 
the Christian Coalition to certain 
groups and recent cultural devel- 
opments betrays its psychologi- 
cal character. Just how much do 





where religious 
fervor ts 
accompanied by 
bigotry, it is just as 
harmful as the 
phenomena 
associated with other 


drugs. 





the members of the Coalition have 
invested in their “faith”? True 
faith should not as easily be per- 
turbed—after all, it is faith. Anne 
Sexton captures this beautifully 
when she writes, “Need iis not 
quite belief.” There are more poli- 
tics in the religious efforts of the 
Christian Coalition than vice 
versa, while Ralph Reed ironically 


- advocated an increased involve- 


ment of religion in politics. 

Guy Manard aptly observes 
that religion pertains to the spiri- 
tual, whereas morals organize the 
secular space. In making this ob- 
servation, he is merely repeating 
what Christ judged in Matt 22:21, 
“Render... to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s, and to God the 
things that are God’s.” It should 
be obvious that merely because 
an act is regarded as sinful by 
some does not mean that it should 
be unlawful (should we outlaw 
overeating?), and conversely, not 
every act inspired by religious fer- 
vor is lawful, as Reed was forced 
to recognize when he was arrested 
migeo. pers 

There is no question that Chris- 
tianity, along with other religions, 
as well as atheism, should have a 
place in the pluralism of Ameri- 
can political and cultural reality. 
But it is perhaps best to keep reli- . 
gion and state separate. The mo- 
tives of the involvement of the one 
in the other are at best unclear, 
but more often than not, highly 
dubious. Living in a democracy 
means occasionally having to tol- 
erate things that are disturbing to 
oneself; anything else is an oli- 
garchy at best and a dictatorship 
at worst. 
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Tobacco settlement 
“entirely inadequate 
and inappropriate” 


Dear Editor, 


As VE Day approached in early 
1945, there was.a lot of talk about 
“deNazifying” the German factories 
and banks which had bankrolled 
Hitler and brought the world the 
Holocaust. 

All talk of “deNazification” was 
quietly dropped soon after the war as 
nationalization of German industry 
and finance was labeled “commu- 
nism.” 

Throughout the last several de- 
cades, the number ofagonizing deaths 
caused by the American tobacco in- 
dustry (all for the astronomical prof- 
its of its stockholders and CEOs) can 
truly be described as being of holo- 
caust proportions. 

The various proposals to slap the 
tobacco industry on the wrist with 


| impressive sounding fines, spread 


over several years, along with certain 
advertising restrictions and a tax in- 
crease (on the smokers!) is entirely 
inadequate and inappropriate to the 
magnitude of the crime perpetrated 
on the American people! 

So what if their profits decrease 
somewhat stateside while their sales 
to Third World countries are govern- 
ment subsidized? Is it alright to per- 
mit this criminal industry to continue 


to profit from its murderous prod- 
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I think not! 

Let this entire drug-running in- 
dustry be confiscated (just as surely 
as have the homes and automobiles 
of thousands of American citizens 
who have been caught smoking mari- 
juana). Z 

Let us then set up rehab programs 
to help smokers, who can kick their 
very addictive habit—while main- 
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taining (on their drug of choice) those 
addicts who can’t—and, at the same 
time, completely eliminate any profit 
incentive to encourage people, any- _ 
where, to smoke. Bite 

We can thus wipe out the tobacco 
addiction epidemic in one genera- 
tion. Para. het 
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A.RobertKaufman, Baltimore) MD 
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n this country, we are looking 

the future right in the eyes, and 

glancing shyly away becauseit’s 

not polite to stare. Meanwhile 

the past is sneakily tapping us 
on the shoulder, trying to give good 
advice. In this country and others 
jound the world, paper money is 
pecoming obsolete. Counterfeiting is 
becoming too prevalent and sophis- 
ticated to allow paper bills to con- 
finueto be manufactured. Minor bills, 
620 or less, should be replaced with 
coins. 

According to the Department 
ofthe Treasury, paper money was 
not even issued until the Civil 
War, and then only due toa short- 
age of coins. Apparently, people 
were hoarding them in case their 
side lost. During the war, this 
shortage became such a problem 
that the government printed bills 
aslow as one cent. . 

Most paper money doesn’t last 
that long, either. One-dollar bills 
only last 18 months on average. 
Five-dollar bills last about two 
years, $10 bills three, and $20 bills 
only last four years. In 1995, over 
four billion new $1 bills had to be 
printed, at a cost of over 175 mil- 
lion dollars. 
SEE ae mL aE 


Counterfeiting coins 
requires more skill and 
better equipment than 
faking a bill, which any 
backwoods hick with 
the right paper, a color 
copier and a lazy 
cashier can pull off. 


_ Even with the new measures 
taken to reduce counterfeiting, 
such as special inks, watermarks 
and plastic strips, there remains 
the simple fact that these attempts 
canbe duplicated, and that imple- 
menting these measures across the 
more than 8.5 billion bills printed 
yearly at $20 or less will increase 
the cost dramatically, especially 


- 
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since none of these bills lasts more 
than five years. 

There are two solutions. The 
firstis to move completely to debit 
cards. There are three little prob- 
lems here. The first is that those 
card readers come at about $1,500 
apiece. Just putting one in every 
store in America could get a little 
expensive politically, ensuring the 
System will not be adopted, un- 
less for some strange reason your 
friend Al Gore hitches up his 
horse-drawn buggy to joyride on 
the Information Superhighway. 

This solution would also re- 
quire cutting out money com- 
pletely, which would make things 
like taking tolls, mailing in (li- 
brary) fines and having your 
pocket picked quite interesting 
for the consumer. The third prob- 
lem is that this simply relocates 
counterfeiting to a new plane, 
with the electronic bourgeoisie 
able to control money, leaving the 
electronic proletariat, people 
who, like our parents, can’t even 
program their VCRs, at their 
mercy. Plus, magnetic coders are 
cheap—cheaper than the print- 
ing presses now used to counter- 
feit paper money. 

The better solution is to move to 
coin money in all denominations 
less than $50. Fifty-dollar bills and 
higher last 10 years or more, which 
makes proofing them against coun- 
terfeiters more cost-effective. 
Coins, on the other hand, last much 
longer, metal being less susceptible 
to the general wear and tear of life 
than paper. 

Another benefit is that this 
would foil a lot of counterfeiting. 
Counterfeiting coins requires 
more skill and better equipment 
than faking a bill, which any back- 
woods hick with the right paper, a 
color copier anda lazy cashier can 
pull off. Proofing coins against 
counterfeiting is a low priority 
since, currently, coins aren’t valu- 
able enough to copy. However, 


with the technical expertise that, 


went into improving the $100 and 
$50 bills, coins can be stamped, 
making them harder to duplicate 
by counterfeiters, and easier to 
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Switching currency from paper 


to coins will help America grow 


use for the general public. 

Yes, coins are easier to use for 
the general public. Aside from the 
fact that it’s easier to steal a quiet 
wallet than a jingling bunch of 
coins, coins are more intuitive 
than bills. All bills look the same 


This would be an 


international one-up 
on a scale not seen 
since the days of old 


wartime victories. 


from more than 10 feet away—a 
little green rectangle with a dark 
green border. Coins, with their 
distinctive metals and sizes, are 
much easier to tell apart. At 10 
feet, a penny can be recognized 
froma quarter ora dime. It also is 
much easier to pick out four quar- 
ters than to riffle through a wallet 
looking for a dollar bill among a 
jungle of green. 

Most civilized countries these 
days have moved to coins to repre- 
sent their smallest denominations. 
The Canadians have one- and two- 
dollar coins, the British have pound 
coins, the Germans have the 
Deutschmark and so on. Instead of 
letting our great country languish 
in the Third World of currency de- 
velopment, the United States of 
America should leap ahead of our 
neighbors, converting everything 
up to $20 bills into coins, This would 
bean international one-up onascale 
not seen since the days of old war- 
time victories. 

Paper money may be lighter, 
cheaper to make and require 4,000 
double-folds to tear, but coins are 
harder to counterfeit, they last a 
lot longer and they are easier to 
use. In almost every practical area, 
coins are superior to bills. This 
country should step forward and 
embrace the future by throwing 
aside the vulnerable, outdated 
paper bills and moving toward the 
use of coined money. 
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Jesse Helms a national disgrace 


n September 15, 1997, 

former Massachusetts 

governor William 

Weld resigned his bid 

for the position of am- 
bassador to Mexico, due to the unre- 
lenting intransigence of Senator Jesse 
Helms, chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. Senator Helms 
had refused to hold a hearing on the 
nomination, which requires Senate 
approval, because he believed former 
government prosecutor Weld is soft 
on drugs, and would not be able to 
uphold the strong anti-drug policy of 
the U.S. government toward Mexico. 
In defiance of Republican leaders, 
Weld refused to submit to pleas of 
complacence and lashed out against 
the tyranny of the aged senator. 

In the end, Weld had to capitulate 
to the demands of the Republican 
hierarchy, since his behavior had pre- 
sented clearly the divisions within the 
GOP between the pillars ofignorance, 
racism andhomophobialed by Helms, 
andthe relatively newbranch dedicated 
to lower taxes, lower spending and lib- 
eral social policy, in which Weld and 
others, like Jack Kemp and Steve Forbes, 
take part. Weld’s integrity and tenacity 
were rewarded by castigation from Sen- 
ate Majority Leader Trent Lott, and 
other hollow politicians content to 
see Helms run rampant. 

Such arrogant, irrational, un- 


MIKEJASIK 


Truth Addict 


democratic behavior is, of course, 
typical Jesse Helms. His incredibly 
ignorant and inane remarks have 
made him infamous across the na- 
tion. Helmsabhorred the “draft dodg- 





Such arrogant, 
irrational, 
undemocratic 
behavior 1s, of course, 


typical Jesse Helms. 


ing,” pro-gay rights President Clinton 
enough to urge him to bring a body- 
guard with him to North Carolina. 
When informed that Contras in Nica- 
ragua had beenkilling doctors, nurses 
and children, he and his staff re- 
sponded by saying, “Well, they're just 
Communists—they deserve to die.” 
During the 1960s, Helms continually 
blasted Martin Luther King Jr. and 
his supporters, calling them “Negro 
hoodlums.” Today, he wants to re- 
duce the amount of federal expendi- 
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tures for people with AIDS because he 
feels it is their “deliberate, disgusting, 
revolting conduct” that is responsible 
for their disease. He constantly badgers 
Democrats for favoring tax and spend 
policies, but he himself has voted con- 
sistently for increases in spending in 
defense and corporate subsidies. 

His politics have been proven 
wholly ineffectual in bringing any 
prosperity to his home state of North 
Carolina. Only four states receive less 
per capita in federal funds; only eight 
have more residents living in pov- 
erty. The state currently ranks 42nd 
in the release of cancer-causing tox; 
ins, 43rdin manufacturing wages, and 
44th in infant mortality. His loud 
mouth and power in the Senate obvi+ 
ously haven’t done shit for his voters 
and his state. t 

As much ofan dangerous idiot he 
is, he still wields tremendous power 
and will continue to do so until his 
death or until voters stop supporting 
the politics of hatred, ignorance and 
fear. Leaders like Weld are the future 
of American politics because their 
vision of a prosperous and free 
America excludes no one. Moreover, 
politicians possessing the political 
courage to stand up to party elite 
should be praised, not reprimanded: 
The future depends on that courage 
to see us through crises that everyday 
Washington politics avoids. o 








Death penalty foes ign 


Ithough it has long been 
fashionable in certain 
circles to decry the in- 
justice of the death pen- 
=~ ty in America, many.of 
the arguments against it are simply 
- Sentimentalist cop-outs that ignore 
; the pragmatic realities that our jus- 
tice system must be primarily con- 
cerned with. Most of the remaining 
_ atguments used by anti-death pen- 

_ alty activists fail to take into account 
| therolethat their efforts to make capi- 
_ tal punishment more difficult to em- 
_ Ploy have had in producing the very 
_ effects that they condemn. 

"It is generally accepted that there 
_ ate certain offenses that mark the of- 
- fenderas totally unfit to remain a part 

f society. Mass murderers and oth- 
_-€ts guilty of grievous atrocities are 
deemed to be inherently dangerous 

oall ofhumanity and itis judged that 
_ they must be permanently removed 
from society or they will inevitably do 
further harm. That’s why we have 
Prisons and why we sentence people 
tolife terms with no chance of parole, 
and all but the most unreasonable 
admit that such things are necessary. 
Yet, many fail to grasp the full impli- 
Cations of these accepted premises: 
anyone judged to besuchan inherent 
danger to society that he may never 
again be permitted to mix with ithas, 
in fact, been deemed too dangerous 
tolive. By putting a man in prison for 
; all ofhis freedoms, 
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is risked by capital punishment. How- 
ever, costs imposed on society by a 
failure to execute all those judged to 
be forever unfit for reentry into it are 
significant. First, the inherent danger 
that such people are deemed to have 
is such that just the risk that the pos- 
sibility of their escape presents, a pos- 
sibility thatis alive as long as they are, 
is not at all trivial in itself. Also, even 
if they remain in prisons, these crimi- 
nals still present a very real danger to 
those elements of society that must 


CSA ARAL LE DOLL LE LLL LLL IELEET 
By putting a man in 


prison for life and 
destroying all of his 
freedoms, the system 
has for all intents and 


purposes already taken 


his life away from him. 


SS 


: come into contact with them. The 
ingest Pe - continued ability to breathe granted 


to these convicts must surely be found 
wanting when weighed against the 
lives of guards, administrators or 
petty criminals that they slay after 


. being deemed unfit for human con- 


tact. igi reckon’ 32 OHA 
The economic costs involved in 


supporting these irredeemable vil- 


Jains at taxpayer expense are also im- 


mense. Tens of thousands of dollars — 


must be spent to support each prison 





inmate fora single year; factored over 
their lifetime, the money spent per 
manis simply incredible. A great deal 
of good could be done for society if 
that money was spent in a construc- 
tive manner. Instead, no return is 
gained at all as it supports only the 
people society has already written off. 

Many of the arguments generally 
employed to justify the immense costs 
to society that the failure to make the 
proper use of the death penalty im- 
poses generally apply only to the 
present state of affairs in which effec- 
tive use of capital punishment has 
beencrippled by activist interference. 
These activists have built so many 
loopholes and precedents on the side 
ofa death penalty defendant that usu- 
ally only those with incompetent 
counsel will bé sentenced to death. 
This fact ensures thata larger propor- 
tion of poor, minority defendants ar- 
rive on death row than other seg- 
ments of the population. I say “arrive 
on death row” rather than “are killed” 
because activist meddling ensures 
that even when sentenced to death, 
mostcriminals can enjoylong healthy 
lives. This phenomenon allows anti- 
capital punishment activists to make 
the argument that it is prohibitively 
expensive to execute people (because 
their interference keeps inmates on the 
ultra high priced death row while ex- 
pensive legal motions are filed and re- 
filed), and that the death penalty isn’t a 
bigdeterrenttocrime (possibly because 
criminalsare aware ofthe fact that more 
death row inmates die of natural causes 
each year than are executed). 

An effective use of the death pen- 
alty in all cases in which a criminal 
has been deemed forever unfit to re- 
enter society would allow Americans 
tobehonestwith themselves about their 
moral decisions and save millions of 
dollars that could be used to greatly 
benefit society as well as putting to 
rest some of the very problems that 
anti-death penalty activists protest. 


ach year, some 38 states go 

to great extremes to mur- 

der human beings, depriv- 

ing them of the rights con- 

ferred upon all Americans 
by the U.S. Constitution. 

Supporters argue that the death 
penalty is used to stop savage beasts 
who deserve to die; victims families 
sometimes contend that execution al- 
leviates their pain. But should the 
death penalty be upheld asa means of 
revenge? And just who is in the posi- 
tion to insist that another human be- 
ing deserves to die in a country where 
everyone is presumably created 
equal? 

The retributive notion of justice 
inherentin the death penalty descends 
from an ancient, Biblical concept of 


“justice known as the Jex talionis. It 


can be summed up in the axiom “an 
eye foraneyeanda tooth foratooth.” 
But surely it is impossible to enact 
this retributive form of punishment 
in every case. If a factory worker 
loses an arm to a defective machine 
can he demand the arm of his em- 
ployer or the arm of the person who 
manufactured the machine? Is jus- 
tice served ifa woman who has been 
raped returns to rape her assailant? 
Ofcourse not, that isabsurd—so why 
do we let the death penalty be the one 
exception to this antiquated notion 
of justice? 

Even more troubling, however, 
is that every time the government 
conspires to kill its death row in- 
mates, it breaks the prohibition 
against cruel and unusual punish- 
ment in the eighth amendment of 
the U.S. Constitution. 

In the 1890 In re Kemmler deci- 
sion, the U.S. Supreme Court ruled 
that electrocution was not cruel and 
unusual since that phrase implies 
something inhuman and barbarous, 
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Public Defender 


something more than the mere ex- 
tinguishment of life. The naivete of 
this opinion is quickly washed away 
by the deluge of modern research 
which attests to the cruel and un- 
usual nature of capital punishment. 

More recently, the late Supreme 
Court Justice William Brennan wrote: 
“[dJeath is truly an awesome punish- 
ment. The calculated killing of a hu- 
‘SE SR NREL A TN 


“The calculated killing 
of a human being by 
the state involves, by its 
very nature, a denial of 
the executed person's 
humanity...it forecloses 
one’s right to have 


rights.” 


—JUSTICE WILLIAM BRENNAN 





man being by the state involves, by its 
very nature, a denial of the executed 
person’s humanity... it forecloses 
one’s right to have rights.” 

The most humane form of execu- 
tion to date, according to proponents 
of the death penalty, is lethal injec- 
tion. In 1990, Arkansas authorities 
spent about an hour trying to find a 
vein to insert a needle into the arm of 
Rickey Ray Rector, an obese man who 


‘punishment. | 


ore reality | Death penalty is a barbaric | 


remnant of medieval times 


was scheduled to die by lethal injec- 
tion. After digging into Rectors arm 
with a scalpel, they found a usable 
vein. Witnesses were not permitted 
to view this scene, but they reported 
hearing Rectors loud moans 
throughout the process, according 
to a 1993 article in The New Yorker, 

Alltold, Rector did not die untilan 
hour after this rather medieval and 
indisputably dehumanizing process 
began. It is hard to imagine that Rec: 
tor’s execution can be categorized 
under what one would call the mere 
extinguishment of life. 6 

Our enlightened leaders here in 
the state of Maryland prefer to use 
cyanide gas as the official means of 
execution. Apparently they have for+ 
gotten that cyanide gas was first used 
as a means of execution by the Nazis 
during the Holocaust. Unfortunately 
for death row inmates, death by cya= 
nide gas is just as barbaric as lethal 
injection. According to studies, death 
caused by the inhalation of cyanide 
gas produces prolonged seizures, in- 
continence of stool and urine, exces- 


- sive salivation, vomiting, retchin 


ballistic writhing, flailing, twitching 
of extremities, and grimacing. The 
suffering lasts for 8 to 10 minutes or 
longer. ae 
In 1958, Chief Justice Earl War- — 
ren said that “[the cruel and un’ 
usual punishments clause of the U.S. 
Constitution] must draw itsmeany 
ing from the evolving standards of — 
decency that mark the progress of 
society.” This was nearly 40 years 
ago. Visionaries like Justices Warm 
renand Brennan always think ahead 
oftheirtime. yaaa 
Their legacy should leave us ~~ 
wondering when the rest of the 
country will catch up with them 
and abolish this barbaric form of Pes 
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FILE PHOTO 
Freshman Courtney Walker battles for posession of the ball in front of 
the home crowd. The Lady Jays’ next home game is against Haverford 
next Wednesday 
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Shutout streak ends, but Jays keep winning. 


BY JENNIFER DASCH 
News-Letter Staff 


Atthe end of regulation last Satur- 
day, both the Muhlenberg and Hop- 
kins women’s soccer teams stood 
scoreless, As tensions mounted, the 
Blue Jays prepared to take their battle 
into sudden death overtime. 

“We knew that we just had to con- 
centrate and put the ball in the goal,” 
remarked Ashley Waters. 

After seven minutes of head-to- 
head overtime action, Hartaj Gill 
gained possession of the ball and 
passed the ball up to freshman 
Courtney Walker. Nearing the eigh- 
teen yard line, Walker settled the ball 
with her right foot and boomed it into 
the goal with a strong left to complete 
the Blue Jays’ seventh consecutive 
shutout victory. 

Unfortunately, this shutout streak 
could not go on forever. On Tuesday, 
the women’s soccer team traveled to 
Goucher College to gamble with the 
Gophers. 

The Blue Jays knew that their aa: 
lenge would be to shut down Goucher 
powerhouse Sarah Weaver. 

“Just from experience,” coach Leo 
Weil explained, “we knew that she’s a 
very physical player — the most dan- 
gerous on their team. We tried to 
deny her the ball as much as pos- 
sible.” 


Defender co-captains Kathleen 
Hanlon and Becki Shapack took it 
upon themselves to curb Weaver’s 
play, severing the backbone of the 
Goucher team. 

Hanlon warded off several offen- 
sive attacks and dribbled the ball to 
safety each time. Referring to 
Shapack’s four-year rivalry with 
Weaver, Hanlon commented, “Becki 
playedawesome against her. She com- 
pletely shut her down and prevented 
her from scoring.” 

After 25 minutes of alternating 
possession, Shannon Taylor crossed 
the ball from the right to Rachael 
Abelson. Abelson beat the goalie to 
the ball and sailed by with a diving 
header, sinking the ball dead center. 

Less than a minute later, defender 
Becki Shapack picked the ball froma 
Goucher forward and sent it into the 
penalty box where Sarah Parola con- 
nected with it and sent it past the 
goalie, into the net. 

“Tt was a beautiful pass from 
Becki,” stated Parola. 

With 2:20 left in the half, Rashmi 
Roy and Hartaj Gill dominated the 
midfield with forty yards of passing 
and fancy footwork, bringing the ball 
down the field before passing off to 
teammate Laura Cone who got a 
strong shot offthat was barely stopped 
by the Goucher goalie. 

Entering the second half as right 


forward, junior Shannon Taylor made 
several great runs past Goucher de- 
fenders. Controlling the ball and 
crossing it each time, Shannon Tay- 
lor set her teammates up for several 
shots on goal. Unfortunately, none of 
these attempts were successful. 

The Goucher players picked up 
the pace with 15:11 left in the game. 
Beating Hopkins to the ball consis- 
tently, several Goucher forwards 
made break-aways that would have 
resulted in goalshad Kathleen Hanlon 
not run down the ball to kick it back 
to safety each time. 

Suddenly, the Blue Jays found 
themselves defending against a cor- 
ner kick. The ball arced high in the air 
and landed eight yards in front of the 
goal, in the midst of several Hopkins 
defenders and the entire Goucher of- 
fensive front. 

For several seconds, the ball ping- 
ponged against both squads until 
Goucher halfback Kate Conserva got 
a piece of the ball and deflected it into 
the goal to break Hopkins’s shutout 
streak. 

Coach Weil declared, “Basically 
the fact that we hadn’t been scored 
upon wasn’t that big of a deal to me. I 
was more concerned upon the game 
at that point.” 

However, the Blue Jays were 
stunned. Continuing to play unorga- 
nized, they relied heavily upon 
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midfielder Kristin Morphy to run 
back to stop two fast breaks single- 
handedly. 

Goalie Kate Cushman shoneas she 
made several leaping saves and ag- 
gressively challenged all balls that en- 
tered the penalty box. As a result of 
these two players’ efforts, the Gophers 
did not score again. 

With 8:50 left in the game, the Blue 
Jays knew that they needed to make 
up for the goal that was scored against 
them. When Kristin Morphy gained 
possession of the ball the next time, 
she made a long pass up the right 
sideline to forward Sarah Parola. 

Parola created space by shaking 
off her opponent. Then she looked to 
the center and passed the ball to team- 
mate Courtney Walker. Walker, eye- 
ing her opposition, made a split sec- 
ond decision and slid to meet the ball, 
propelling it just past the goalie and 
into the far left corner of the net. 

The sky grew dark and rain began 
to sprinkle on the Blue Jays and the 
Gophers as the ball moved back and 
forth for the final minutes of thegame, 
both teams trying unsuccessfully to 
score additional goals. 

When the final whistle blew, the 
score stood at Hopkins 3, Goucher 1. 
Hopkins completed its eighth con- 
secutive victory as the rain pelted 
down on the players, washing away 
the seven game shutout streak. 





Jays fall apart in 4th, § 


lose to King’s Point 


Contined from A12 

Gettysburg this Saturday).” How- 
ever, Margraffis opting to be prudent 
with the capable sophomore, keep- 
ing him out of action 2-4 weeks be- 
fore the bruise is completely healed. 

As to his possible replacements, 
the starter against Gettysburgis as yet 
undecided. Sophomore backup Will 
Cairns seems to bethe obvious choice, 
although Margraffinsists he will make 
use ofall ofhis options. Cairns played 
the majority of the Kings Point game 
in Roccia’s absence. 

While three of his passes were 
picked off, including the two crucial 
throws in the fourth quarter, he did 
engineer two successful Hopkins 
drives, completing 9-of-20 passes for 
137 yards overall. The highlight of 
the drives was a 28-yard touchdown 
pass to junior wideout Justin 
Bellochio. Bellochio has established 
himself as a consistent offensive 
threat, leading the team with 22.3 
yards per catch and tied for the team 
lead in touchdown receptions. 

Also figuring to see some action 
taking the snapsare sophomore Jamie 
Monica, who was 3-of-7 passing in 
limited action last Saturday, and 
punter Mike Sabol, who Margraff de- 
scribes as having “a very calming in- 


fluence on the team.” 

The injury to Roccia means even 
more emphasis will be placed on the 
shoulders ofseniorrunning back Don 
Zajick. Zajick passed the 2,000 career 
yards milestone against Kings Point, 
adding 32 yards to move him to third 
on the all-time Hopkins career rush- 
ing yards list with 2,017. He is only 
228 yards from passing Brad McLam 
to become the most prolific rusher in 
Hopkins history. 

Lost in the lackluster offensive 
output was an outstanding perfor- 
mance by the Blue Jay defense. Their 
task was considerably difficult, as the 
Mariners used a strong ball-control 
offense to keep possession for nearly 
40 minutes, but the Jays played tough 
nonetheless. 

Senior outside linebacker Carl 
Cangelosi led the way, tallying nine 
tackles overall, including eight solo 
stops and two for losses. Also playing 
well was senior lineman Nobu 
Wakabayashi. Wakabayashi had six 
tackles overall, all solo and two for 
losses. “Nobu played great,” said 
Margraff. “At 5-10, 205 Ibs. he’s usu- 
ally outsized, but he’s also extremely 
quick.” 

If there is a positive to be drawn 
from this loss, it is that the Mariners 


were good preparation for this 
Saturday’s upcoming Conference 
game against Gettysburg. “They’re 
very similar to Kings Point,” said 
Margraff, pointing out that both 
teams depended on solid ground as- 
saults for offensive production. Over- 
all, Margraff seemed confident of the 
team’s chances of bouncing back at 
Gettysburg with a victory. “We're 
banged up, but we’ve been getting 
some surprising play from our fresh- 
men,” he said, mentioning in par- 
ticular the strong play of linebackers 
J.R. Gurrieri and Anthony Infantini. 
“Plus, we’ve beaten them the last two 





FILE PHOTO 
The Jays continue on the road to a Centennial Conference title this 
weekend at Gettysburg. 


years,” he added. A win would give 
the Jays a 3-1 overall record and a 2- 
0 startin Conference play for the third 
straight year. 

Gettysburg, though, promises to 
be difficult as always. The Bullets 
pounded the cellar-dwelling Garnet 
Tide of Swarthmore last Saturday, 
rushing for 384 yards in the second 
half alone. 

In addition, four of the last six 
games between Hopkins and 
Gettysburg have been decided by six 
points or less. The Jays return to 
Homewood on October 11th to face 
Ursinus. 





Break out the hardware: Time for MLB awards 


his past baseball season 

has been full of fun. 

McGwire and Griffey 

thrilled us with their 

chase of Roger Maris; the 

Mets and Marlins went head to head 

for the wild card in the National 

League and the Giants barely edged 

the Dodgers for the NL West crown. 

With the playoffs starting, the 1997 

baseball season is winding down. Here 
are my votes for the MLB Awards: 


American League MVP 


Roger Clemens? Tino Martinez? 
They finish a close second and third 
respectively. My vote goes to Ken 
Griffey Jr. 

_ While the Mariners were strug- 
gling with their bullpen Junior was 
the stabilizing force on this team. 

As much as he could, he diverted 
the attention away from the pen prob- 
lems as all eyes focused on his chase 
of Roger Maris. His numbers (.304 
batting avg., 56 HR, 147 RBI) speak 
for themselves. He has emerged as 
the premier player in the game and is 
the favorite for this award, 


AL Cy Young 
_ One word. Clemens. Roger 
Clemens dominated the AL this year. 
He made men look like boys. 
Despite his 21 wins and stellar 2.05 
era, Clemens allowed 60 earned runs 
in 264 innings while striking out a 
modest 292 batters. 
How dominant was Clemens? 
He became the first pitcher since 
Hal Newhouser of the Tigers in 1945 
to lead the league in wins, ERA and 
strikeouts. 
He was flat out the best that there 
xe last season and should unani- 
mously eet this award. 





GEORGESOTERAKIS 
Short Hops 


AL Rookie of the Year 


Here is another award that should 
be a unanimous decision. The ROY 
in my estimation is Boston Red Sox 
phenom _ shortstop Nomar 
Garciaparra. 

Garciaparra emerged as one of the 
top shortstops in the league and es- 
tablished himselfas an offensive force 
by hitting a remarkable .306 with 30 
hrs and 98 RBI. Garciaparra is one 
reason that there is some hope for the 
Red Sox future. 


AL Manager of the Year 


He probably won’ t get it, but I give 
the nod to Phil Garner of the Mil- 
waukee Brewers. Kudos to Buddy Bell 
of the Tigers, Davey Johnson of the 
Orioles, and Joe Torre of the Yan- 
kees, but what Garner and even Bell 
did was nothing short of a miracle. 

Whatsets Garner above Bellis that 
until about two weeks left in the sea- 
son his team was in contention. 
Amazing. Anytime your all-star is Jeff 
Cirillo, you know you have problems. 
But with a rejuvenated Doug Jones, 
good fundamentals and some clutch 
hitting by Jeremy Burnitz, Garner 
made baseball exciting in Milwaukee 
and almost won the Central division. 


AL Comeback Player of 
the Year 


Doug Jones, closer, Milwaukee 
Brewers. Part of the reason that the 
Brewers had so much success was the 


reemergence of Doug Jones. Last year 
Jones split time with the Cubs and the 
Brew crew and amassed a 4.22 era 
and notched 3 saves. 

This year was a whole different 
story. Jones was virtually automatic, 
gaining 36 saves in 38 opportunities. 


NL MVP 


This one was not as clear cut as the 
AL MVP. Piazza, Bagwell, or Walker? 

Larry Walker, Colorado Rockies. 

You just can’t overlook the num- 
bers. He flirted with .400 and just had 
a monster year. Offensively the 
Rockies are strong, but Walker is a 
gold glove outfielder who brings more 
to the table than just a high average. 

One telling tale about Walker’s 
season is that 29 of his 49 homers 
came ontheroad. Except for an about 
40 point differential in his home and 
away averages, the two are nearly 
identical. He was the best in the NL 
this year. 


NL Cy Young 


This is the most difficult award to 
choose. You have Greg Maddux, 
Daryl Kile, Curt Schilling and my 
choice, Pedro Martinez of the Expos. 

Martinez dominated the NL this 
year. He had an impressive 17 wins 
and 305 strike outs. 

Even more impressive was his 
overpowering 1.90 era and the 
league’s batting average of .116 
against him. 


NL Rookie of the Year 


Scott Rolen, Philadelphia Phillies. 
Beats out Tony Womack of the 
Pirates by less than seven votes. The 


curse of Schmidt is over in Philly. 


Scott Rolen had a stellar season as he 
established himself as one of the 


game’s young stars. He batted .283 
with 21 hrs., 92 RBI and 35 doubles. 
He needs some work on defense but 
was the best in a sub-par rookie class. 


NL Manager of the Year 


Bobby Valentine and Gene 
Lamont returned to the ranks of ma- 
jor league manager with stellar sea- 
sons in which they were able to get the 
most out of limited talent. 

The same goes for San Francisco’s 
Dusty Baker. The difference between 
the three is that Baker made the play- 
offs, while the other two will watch 
them. That’s why Baker gets the nod. 

He resurrected Kirk Reuters’s ca- 
reer, got Shawn Estes to be an all-star 
and was able to win with an infield 
that lacks a star third baseman and 
shortstop. 

It helps to have Barry Bonds and 


' Jeff Kent, but that’s about all he had 


to work with. Baker was able to mesh 
many different personalities and have 
this team play together. 

Much of the success of the Giants 
goes to one of the most underrated 


managers in the game- my manager 


of the year, Dusty Baker. 
NL Comeback Player of 


the Year 


Delino DeShields, St. Louis Car- 
dinals. 

After three sub-par seasons in Los 
Angeles, Tony LaRussa resurrected 
his career with the Cards. 

He had a fine season batting .295. 
More importantly, DeShields had 55 
stolen bases, 14 triples and the most 
homers in his career (11), His 55 sto- 
len bases went with his 55 walks. Too 
bad for the Cards there was no one 


_ who could drive him in. 


Lions send Pack packing 


he Detroit Lions hosted 

the Green Bay Packers this 

past weekend and came 

up with their best perfor- 

mance of the year. 
Granted the Packers have always had 
trouble in the Silverdome, but the 
Lions were coming off a loss to the 
lowly New Orleans Saints. 

New coach Bobby Ross instilled a 
more powerful gameplan to the Li- 
ons this year. Even though his experi- 
ment ofablocking full-back for Barry 
Sanders has not provided the holes 
he thought it would, the Lions are 
better suited for a power game if 
needed. This past weekend, their de- 
fense beat up on Brett Favre, and made 
the reigning MVP look like the flus- 


_tered player of three years ago. 


The Packers do not look anything 
like they did during their Super Bowl 
run last year. They are playing with- 
out emotion. The Pack have looked 
very vulnerable to the run all season. 

Maybeitsall the injuries, but Green 
Bay must find the urgency they had 
last year. I think this week will be their 
official wake-up call. 


Marquee Matchup (part 1) 


The Bay of the Pigs: Tampa Bay 
at Green Bay. 

This has been the easiest two games 
of the year to pick for the past five 
years. Not so this year. 

The Bucs squeaked out a victory 
against the Cardinals last weekend 
(perfectly predicted here) on last sec- 
ond missed field goal by Kevin But- 
ler. This weekend will be their biggest 
test all year. If the Bucs are for real, 
they will prove it this week. The Pack- 
ers are favored by 8.5 points. Thatisa 
big number to be giving a 5-0 team. 
There is no way the Packers should be 
favored by that much. 

Tampa Baywillbe playing like they 
have something to prove, and they 
will keep it close. I think in the end 
this one is going to come down to the 
quarterbacks. Brett Favre is struggling 
and Trent Dilfer is flying. 

Bucs by one on a late throw from. 
Dilfer to Dunn, 


Marquee Matchup (part 2) 


AFC Championship Preview: 4- 
0 New England at 5-0 Denver, Mon- 
day night. 

This is the game of the year. For- 
get Dallas v. SanFrancisco, Dallas v. 
Green Bay, the winner of this game, 
in my mind, will be the front runner 
for the Super Bowl. 
| These two teams should have met 
last years AFC Championship game, 
but the Jags spoiled that matchup. 
Denver crushed the Patriots last year 
in Foxboro. This one is in Mile High 
Stadium. 

These teams are uncanily similar. 
They both have great quarterbacks, 
powerful/speedy runners, all-world 
tight ends, good place-kickers and 
stingy defenses that do not receive 
their due credit. 

Denver has more talent on their 
defensive line and in their secondary, 
but the Patriots have a decided ad- 
vantage in the line-backing corps. 
How do you pick this game? The only 
difference | see among the teams is 
that John Elway does not lose often 
on Monday Night at home. _ 

He usually finds a way to will his 
team to victory. Look for ABCto have 


around next year. Ifhes lucky, hekeeps, 


4 


JAYMEPANI 


Doc Gridiron « 


another incredible game with Den- 
ver, winning it late. 


Central, Schmentral =“ 


Coming into the season, all the, ; 
experts said that the AFC Central was ., 
the toughest division. Sports Ilus- s, 
trated dedicated their football pre-_. a 
view to the Q.B.s of that division. . |. 

Well, Steve McNair has proven — 
that he needs tremendous help,:» 
Kordell Stewart threw a nice pass , 
against Michigan three years ago, but 


vl 


player if his offensive Bsc 2 
would gethimarunning game. Vinny. < 
Testaverde has played great so far but... 
give him time—he did not get the 
name Interceptaverde for nothing, | 
Mark Brunell had a great year, but, 
how he will recover from his knee. , 
injury has yet to be decided. bie 

The Central is the most overrated , 
divison. The Oilers, Ravens and : 
Bengals will be lucky if they achievea 
.500 record. The king of overrated, 
teams, though, is the Washington} 
Redskins. Yes, they beat Jacksonville _, 
this past weekend, but the Jags were - 
on a high from their Monday Night _ 
victory over the Steelers. The Skins‘ + 
jumped out toa7-1 start last year, but* . 
only by playing a bunch of patsies. 

Their schedule turned a little diffi- 
cult and they couldn’t even make the 
playoffs. The only reason that experts 
consider thema good team is because 
Norv Turner coaches the team, and 
he happened to be on Jimmy 
Johnson’s Cowboys staff. 

Turner has had this team for four 
years, and how many playoff games 
have they played in. Oh yeah, none. 
You can’t convince me that Gus 
Ferotte is going to lead this team any- 
where. 


Their defense is still filled with — 


holes. They may continue their suc- _ 
cess, but just wait until the end of the ~ 


year. |would be surprised if they make ,__ 


the playoffs. 
Hot Seat of the Week 


Jeff Fisher, Tennessee Oilers 

The Oilers have taken a major step. 
backward this year. Although they ie 
posess the best young running back in 


the league in Eddie George, the Oilers ; 


have been unable to achieve any suc- 
cess. 


in front of 40,000 empty seats, butmore 


Perhaps it is because the team playa, - 


likelyits because Fisher wont give George » , si 
the necessary carries. Additionally, the... 


Oiler defense is not good at all. aod ie 


team has run up and down the field 
them. Aas. 

Fisher, also, has not been able to de-__ 
velop McNair into a solid quarterback. 


McNair has incredible talent, but he is, ..: 


uncomfortable in the pocket. By com:,,.. _ 
parison, Kerry Collins of the Carolina) 
h Panthers, and Todd Collins of the Buf... _ 
falo Bills, both were in the same draft as, i 


wine F idqolt cae 
Bothhaveshownthattheycanhandle,; 


McNair. 


ee (8 


an NFL offense. McNair has not. The, 
blame goes to Fisher who will NOT be , 
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todd Bencivenni: Hopkins’ All-American kid with the golden leg. 


Todd Bencivenni 


n the football field, the 
boisterous post-touch 
down moment ends, a 
hush falls over the 
crowd, and then Todd 
Bencivenni steps off the sideline into 
the lime light. What followed last 
week was history, Hopkins history. 

Bencivenni kicked a 51 yard field 
goalagainst Swarthmore college. The 
kick was the longest in school his- 
tory. The humble kicker describes 
hisaccomplishmentas simply doing 
his job. 

“In practice, I had been kicking 
fromthe 50 yard line. When thecoach 
sent me out there, it was already 28- 
),so, it was not a big deal if I missed. 
Ikicked itand I knewit was good, the 
holder said, ‘it’s going to be good’, 
then, when it went through the goal 
post, the guys tackled me and every- 
one started celebrating.” 

‘This season, Bencivenni resumes 
his prolific career as a 1st-team All 
American kicker and punter for the 
football team. There are few kicking 
records that Bencivenni has not bro- 
ken. Besides longest field goal, he 
holds the records for most field goals 
and extra points in a game, season, 
and career. 

With players like Bencivenni, this 
year’s team stands at 2-1 and is going 
tobe a strong contender in the con- 
ference race this year. “We have a 
teally good shot at winning the con- 
ference. It would be football’s first 
conference win in Hopkins history.” 

The early season indication, es- 
pecially after the win against 
Swarthmore (73-0), points ata strong 
season. “The defense is fantastic. 
They played well and were really 






Curtis Martin. Hes pretty good. 






the west by week nine. 


_ SJacksonville They lost, but they are still the team no one wants to face. 


OO Kb) a J O14 5 


1.Denver Elway exacts some revenge on Dan Reeves, Broncos overlooked the Falcons for 
their showdown this week against the Pats. 


2New England Will the extra week help or hurt? Drew, dont be afraid to hand off to 


3.Tampa Bay 5-0, Bring on the Packers. A win and the NFC Central is closed. 


4 San Francisco | don’t know if the Niners beat a good or bad Panther team. Should win | 


does it just for kicks 


MEGAN BENNER 
Athlete of the Week 


tough. The credit for [Bencivenni’s] 
ten extra points should go to the of- 
fense because they had to score the 
touchdowns first.” Upcoming games 
against rival Gettysburg and defend- 
ing champions, Ursinus, will be the 
definitive tests for the Blue Jays. These 
games will measure Hopkins’ ability 
to capture the conference title. 

When Todd reflects on his foot- 
ball career, it is the time spent with 
the team that he values most, “I like 
being on the team. I love to play foot- 
ball and I’m always with my friends. 
Traveling, having a good time, and 
winning.” 

Bencivenni says he started kick- 
ing at an early age, “In fourth grade, 
they had a punting contest and I just 
kicked the ball further than anyone 
else.” Since then, Todd has managed 
to develop that talent into an extraor- 
dinary Hopkins’ career. 

“T never expected to accomplish 
what I’ve accomplished. I thought 
that I would just play football and 
have fun. I still can’t believe it.” 

Coach Jim Margraff comments on 
this kicking legend, “The kicker is an 
important part of the team. I think 
the most impressive thing about 
Todd is that he has done most of the 
work on his own. Kicker can be a 
lonely job, and it takes a certain level 
of maturity to do it well.” 

Success has definitely been no 
stranger to this Blue Jay. When the 
team turns to its kicker, Bencivenni 
steps up and delivers. 
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Special to the News-Letter 


___ Themen’s cross country team fin- 

ished seventh in a field of 14 teams 
j lst Saturday at the Dickinson Invita- 

tional. For the second week in a row, 
: Tim Lancaster (27:57) turned in a 
- Strong performance to lead the team. 
following Lancaster were Drew 
hen and Bill Muccifori (both 
8), Matt Wisnioski (28:37) and 
e Wortley (28:43). 


Ve didn’t suck. 
COACH JIM GROGAN 














‘Tt ough there were no spectacular 
dual performances, the team 


- Tan well as a complete unit. Coach 


ogan had his own interpreta- 


€ running too é 
c aaSU n easily outran the Bluejays, 


ion of the team’s results saying, “We 


putting five runners in front of their 
second, Hopkins placed their sev- 
enth in front of Dickinson’s sixth. 
Dickinson’s lack of depth gives the 
team a glimmer of hope of running 
with them in the future. 

The real story of the meet was the 
performance of three runners com- 
peting in their first season of colle- 
giate cross country. 

Lancaster, a junior, and fresh- 
men Kitchen and Wortley have 
shown remarkable improvementin 
ashort period of time. Already scor- 
ing members of the team, they fig- 
ure to play a major role in the suc- 
cess of the team. 

Last weekend marked Jarrod 
Gasper’s return to racing after miss- 
ing several weeks due toa hip injury. 
Gasper, third man on last year's 


- squad, will give the team another run- 


ner they can count on, increasing the 
team’s depth. 

This weekend the team will travel 
to Salisbury State for a small invita- 
tional. Running ona very flat course, 
the Bluejays will be able to test their 
speed as well as their strength. 


Hopkins alum returns 


BY STEPHEN BROWN 
News-Letter Staff 

When former assistant lacrosse 
Coach Dave Pietramala accepted a 
job as Cornell’s new Head Coach, 
Hopkins’ head lacrosse Coach Tony 
Seaman began searching for the best 
man to take over Pietramala’s job. 
He found what he was looking for in 
Brian Voelker. 

A Baltimore native, Voelker 
played at the nearby Gilman High 
School before coming to Hopkins. 
He isa three time All-American, and 
in 1991, his senior year, he was a first- 
team All-American. During that year, 
he was captain of the lacrosse team, 
and played for Coach Seaman. 

After graduating from Hopkins, 
Voelker worked for a year as an assis- 
tant lacrosse coach for Princeton, 
who won the NCAA title that year. 
He played forthe U.S. National Team 
four years ago in London, and will be 
competing again this summer. 

Over the last six years, he has 
played in the Major Indoor Lacrosse 
League, but because of the rigors of 
helping to coach lacrosse here, he is 
unsure whether he can continue. 

Seaman said, “I couldn’t be hap- 
pier in the whole world. Brian has 
always made a favorable impression 
on meas a player. And then he went 
on and coached at Princeton, and 
was very significant in them winning 
their first championship. I’ve seen 
Brian workwitha lot of young people 
in camps and coaching situations. So 
when Coach Pietramala was offered 
a job at Cornell, I had some very 
strong candidates. Considering ev- 
erything that we had tolookat, where 
our weaknesses were, and where we 
needed coaching help the most, Brian 
was the perfect fit.” 

Voelker recalled his experiences 
as a player on Seaman’s team. “We 
had a real good relationship when I 
was here,” he said. “I think Coach 


Volleyball fourth in star-studded tourney 


BY DAVID POLLACK 
News-Letter Staff 


Despite losing its first home game 
of the season last Tuesday against 
Franklin and Marshal, the Johns 
Hopkins womens volleyball team 
came into the tournament at Roches- 
ter University on a role. 

Goinginto the tournament, fresh- 
man Katie Gleeson admited, “We 
knew that we were good but we 
weren’t sure how well we could com- 
pete against the best teams in the na- 
tion.” By the end of the tournament, 
the Blue Jay,s proved that they could 
do more than compete. 

In the first match of the weekend 
tournament, Hopkins faced the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. The Jays ex- 
tended their away record to an im- 
peccable 5-0 by taking the contest 
three games to one. Captain Anita 
Patibandla led the team with with a 
double-double (12 kills and 12 digs) 
as well as producing four service aces. 





The baseball playoffs are here: Go O's 


t’s a prerequisite for Califor 

nian citizenship to hate New 

York sports teams, and as a 

long-time San Franciscan resi 

dent, Iam no exception to this 
rule. My father attached a photo- 
graph of Jim Burt to our dartboard in 
the den when the New York Giants 
linebacker nearly snapped Joe 
Montana’s spine in half in the 1986 
playoffs. 

That same year I quickly learned 
the pains of rooting for the Red Sox, 
and never forgave Bill Buckner for 
handing the Mets the World Series 
title. 

And in ‘95, I swore I would never 
watch another Spike Lee movie after 
he and John Starks taunted Reggie 
Miller all the way to the NBA finals. 

But there is no New York team I 
despise more than the Yankees. I 
can’t explain it: maybe I’m sick of 
Steinbrenner’santics; maybe I’m tired 
of the big bucks they throw at free- 
agent busts; and yes, I’ll admit it, 
maybe I’m even secretly jealous of 
the illustrious history of the Bronx 
Bombers. 

But whatever it is, for me the aura 
surrounding the Yankee pinstripes 
means that any unfortunate player 
who dons the vile uniform is perma- 
nently lost to the dark side of the 
force. 

But I’m going to remove my west- 
coast goggles for a few moments and 
take an honest, objective look at this 
year’s wild-card winning Yankees. 

The distractions throughout the 
regular season have been numerous. 
Hideki Irabu proved to be a major 
bust, a far cry from the “Better-than- 
Nomo” billing that preceded his ar- 
rival in the major leagues this July. 

On top of that there was the at- 


Seaman has always been known as a 
player’s coach. Ifyoucome up here at 
any time, there are usually guys [on 
the team] in his office.” 

Of Voelker’s relationship with 
players, Seaman said, “He gets along 
and relates with our players really 
well. He’s strong and very demand- 
ing, but at the same time he’s got a 
great personality and handles him- 
self very professionally. That’s what I 
was looking for, and I think he will be 
a big key in our future success.” For 
these and many other reasons, Sea- 
man offered Voelker the position of 
defensive assistant coach. 

“Asa defensive coach, my job is to 
concentrate on [the defense],” 
Voelker said. “We have some young 
guys, freshmen, who are probably 
going to have to play for us to be a 
good team this year. I really have to 
work with those guys a lot, and make 
sure they understand what we’re do- 
ing and all the concepts.” 

“(Coach Voelker’s] new attitude 
toward the team will help us have a 
more successful season and improve 
the attitudes of the players,” said se- 
nior co-captain Andrew Godfrey, a 
midfielder. “He was a great player 
here and he’s taking that into being a 
great coach here, using his coaching 
experience at Princeton towards 
making us a better team.” 

Senior defender Jordan Jayson 
said, “Coach Voelker is setting a new 
tone for the Hopkins defense this 
year. He’s using his experience to try 
to lead a young defense towards a 
national championship.” 

Voelker praised Hopkins’ athletic 
department. “I think there’s a great 
group of coaches here at Hopkins. 
It’s a big close group, where every- 
body cares what happens to the other 
teams. I’m not just burying my head 
here worrying aboutlacrosse. I really 
care what happens to the other teams, 
from football to women’s lacrosse to 


Despite coming out of the gate 
sluggishly in the next game vs. 
Brandeis, dropping the first game 15- 
3, Hopkins limited Brandeis toa total 
of 20 points throughout the rest of the 
contest. They won the following three 
games easily while handing Brandeis 
only their second loss of the season. 
In the game, both Chrissy Horan and 
star-hitter Mary Alexis Paul recorded 
double figures in kills with 12 and 10, 
respectively. 

In the final game of the day, the 
Blue Jays faced NYU. Once again 
Hopkins displayed its ability to come 
from behind. A nail-biting 16-14 loss 
in the first game did not seem to phase 
the team as they played nearly flaw- 
less the rest of the way, holding NYU 
to 6, 4 and then 12 points to emerge 
victorious. The key to the game was 
defense. Against NYU Hopkins re- 
corded 97 digs compared to 57 by the 
New Yorkers. 

The 15-13 loss that Hopkins suf- 
fered in the first game of the day on 


WAQAR HASIB 
Bats and Balls 


tempted midseason trade that would 
havesentineffectivelefthander Kenny 
Rogers to San Diego. 

Rogers and Irabu have deservedly 
been left off the postseason roster, 
but that depletes an already question- 
able starting rotation of two pitchers. 

Andy Pettite, the team’s most de- 
pendable starter, pitched only once 
against Cleveland this year, but gave 
up 5 runs on 9’ hits in five innings. 
David Cone gave up five early runs to 
the Indians in Game 1 and showed he 


has clearly not recovered fully from 


his September bout with tendonitis. 

Meanwhile, David Wells is healthy 
but had a horrendous September, 
throwing effectively only once in his 
last eight starts. Look for Doc 
Gooden, who was 3-0 with a 2.25 this 
year against the Indians, to make an 
appearance, possibly in game 3. 

Strong pitching, as the saying goes, 
carries a team through October. If 
this is the case, the Yankees could be 
in trouble. 

But I’m going to have to suck it up 
and concede that New York will prob- 
ably make it past Cleveland into the 
ALCS next week. 

Sure, Cone was unimpressive, and 
the third spot in the rotation still 
seems up for grabs, but the come- 


from-behind victory in Game 1 is © 


going to keep this team emotionally 
some time. ; ' 
Not only did the Yanks hit back- 
to-back-to-back homeruns to seize 
the lead in the sixth, but they also 
conquered Cleveland’s most valuable 
playoff weapon, postseason pitching 


. 


porter, 
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poormar, 


basketball to any other sport here. It 
really adds a lot of camaraderie 
around here; it’s a really great group 
to work with. I think the whole school 
should know that this is a real good 
group up here, everybody does really 
care about everybody else, so it’s a 
pretty neat place to work.” 

Seaman said, “Brianisa very good 
recruiter, he’s gota great mannerism 
on the phone. He’s a hard worker, 
he’s very diligent.” 

Voelker summed up his situation 
by saying, “I’ve played lacrosse my 
whole life. I know a whole lot about 


Saturday was nothing compared to 
the drubbing that Chicago took at 
the hands of the Blue Jays in the final 
three games. 

Unable to score in double figures 
in any of the final three games, Chi- 
cago was beaten soundly, 15-2 in the 
final game to wrap up the match and 
extend the Hopkins winning streak 
to four games. To illustrate the dis- 
persion of fine play, eight players re- 
corded five digs or more in the con- 
test. 

“The Chicago game was our best 
one,” said freshman Polly Baydala 
afterward. “They were very talented, 
but everyone played well and that’s 
why we beat them.” 

1] straight serves by Baydala was 
the highlight of Hopkins’ romp over 
Carnegie Mellon in the fifth game. 
The Blue Jays were able to hold the 
winless CMU team to 10 points in the 
entire match as they cruised to an- 
other victory. 

Although the team dropped the 


legend Orel Hershiser, who until this 
week heldan incredible 8-1, 1.35ERA 
career mark in the playoffs. 

In addition, the Yankee bullpen 
proved capable of holding the Indi- 
ans’ formidable offense at bay, as 
youngster Ramiro Mendoza and 
flamethrower Mariano Rivera com- 
bined to throw 4 2/3 shutout innings. 

Cleveland won’t go easily, though. 
The offense is one of the most potent 
in the league; Matt Williams has been 
hot lately, Jim Thome finished the 
season strongly as well, and newly 
acquired second baseman Bip Rob- 
ertsadds some much needed speed to 
the top of the order. 

Like the Yankees, though. 
Cleveland’s success also hinges on its 
pitching staff. In particular, rookie 
Jaret Wright has a tough task ahead of 
himas he willbe asked Thursday night 
to pitch against Pettite in New York 
and deflate the Yankees’ emotional 
bubble. 





AL Division Series 
Orioles over Mariners 
Yankees over Indians 





Orioles over Yankees 


lead defense 
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Orioles over Marlins 
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Coach Brian Voelker is all smiles over Lax team’s potential. 
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it. ’'ve been pretty successful as a 
player and hopefully I can kind of 4 
relate that to the guys on the team.” ¢ 
Coach Voelker replaces assistant 9 
defensive coach David Pietromala. ,., 
One of the best defenders to play the 
game of lacrosse, Pietromala’s main r 
responsibilities were recruiting and 
scouting. Now, Hopkins looks to% 
Coach Voelker who has a bounty of » 
talent to mold into a national power- : 
house. & 
The regular season starts in Feb- 
ruary, with the team currently under- 
going scrimmages and practices. 


final three matches ofthetournament, , 
there is certainly a lot of room for 
optimism. The losses came at the 
hands of Emory, ranked third in the’ 
nation, and nationally ranked Wash-' 
ington University and Case Western *} 

“We actually thought that the * 
teams would be better,” said’ Mary ~ 
Alexis Paul. “I think that we proved 
that we are just as good this week- 
end.” ie 

The Blue Jays finished in fourth ¢ 
place and actually could have placed, 
even higher had it escaped a tough 
setback to Case Western. 

“We really played like a team,” 
said Polly. “We should have fin-' 
ished higher than fourth. But this! 
just got us ready for the tournament a 
at NYU.” zk 

Because this tournament only ” 
served to set the sedes for the NYU 
tournament at the end of October, * 
the Blue Jays have nothing to be r 
ashamed of anda lot to look forward ' 


to in the upcoming weeks. 
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Wright has the ability to dominate 3 
hitters with an overpowering fastball 
consistently clocking 94-95 mph and 
a sharp curve. He has been close to 
unhittable against righthanded hit- 
ters, who have mustered only a .193 “ 
batting average against him. it 

Clearly, manager Mike Hargrove 4 
has enough faith in the young star to | 
save ace Charles Nagy for Game 3. 

The Yankees have never seen 
Wright before, and if he can keep 
them confused long enough to give a A 
lead to Indians bullpen aces Mike 
Jackson and Jose Mesa, Cleveland can 
salvage a split in New York to make ' 
up for Tuesday’s heartbreaking loss. *? 

Even ifhe wins, though, Cleveland “ 
will still have to two of three games at 
homeagainsta Yankee team that went ‘4 
13-5 at Jacobs Field this year. I’mnot’ 
happy about it, but it looks like ’'m_ 
going to have to put away my Indians © 
hat and find another way to root ’ 
against the Yanks. Go Orioles... 





NL Division Series 


Marlins over Giants 
Braves over Astros 






AL Championship Series NL Championship Series fs Z 


Marlins over Braves 






CALENDAR 


Saturday = Field Hockey vs, Haverford 
Home wood Field, 7:00 p.m. 


Wednesday + Women’s Soccer vs. Haverford 
Homewood Field, 4:00 p.m. 


Men’s Soccer vs. Eastern (PA) 
Homewood Field, 7:00 p.m. 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
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Senior Maria Fontoura pushes the ball up a wet Homewood Field against Goucher Tuesday night. 


Blue Jays reign over Goucher, 2-0 


Hoffman records second shutout; team improves record to 5-3 


BY DOMINICK TUASON 
News-Letter Staff 


The Johns Hopkins University 
Women’s field hockey team returned 
home from a 2-3 road trip that 
spanned 17 days. The Lady Jays re- 
bounded from a 5-2 loss at Mary 
Washington by shutting out visiting 
Goucher 2-0 in a rainy nonleague 
contest at Homewood Field on Tues- 
day September 27. 

' “Weplayedverywelltonight,” said 

“Head Coach Megan Callahan. “Our 
execution was good, and although we 
didn’t score as many goals as I would 
have liked, we got the job done. Once 
our overall defensive play picks up, 
we'll have the total package.” 

Indeed, the Blue Jays got the job 
done by essentially dominating all 60 
minutes of the contest. They fired 21 
shots on goal, while allowing the Go- 
phers (2-6, 1-3) only six chances to 
test JHU goalie Kelly Hoffman. 

Senior forward Jen Dowling paced 
the Blue Jays (5-3, 2-1) offensively, 
scoring both Hopkins goals. Her first 
goal came 20:15 into the game. 
Dowling tooka nice feed from sopho- 
more defender Danielle Maschuci 
and fired a shot past the stick side of 
Goucher goalie Sarah Smith to give 
the Blue Jays a lead that they would 
never relinquish. 

Seven minutes into the secondhalf, 
Dowling added some much-needed 
insurance by netting her second goal 
of the game off an assist from junior 
forward Neda Dawood. Despite al- 


lowing those two goals, Smith was 
solely responsible for keeping 
Goucher in the game. 

Ten minutes into the game she 
stopped a bullet off the stick of 
Maschuci and reacted quickly as 
sophomore midfielder Barbara Ordes 
attempted to poke the rebound into 
the net. Smith, however, foiled that 
attempt as well and made seven con- 
secutive stops before allowing 
Dowling’s goal. 





Right now, were 
definitely a more 
confident team when 


we play on the home 


turf. 


— JUNIOR KELLY HOFFMAN 


Meanwhile, the Gophers struggled 
to get anything going together offen- 
sively. They managed only one shot 
on goal in the first half, an attempt 
that sailed wide of the net. 

The Blue Jays’ solid defensive play 
prevented Goucher from creating 
many scoring opportunities, and jun- 
ior goalie Kelly Hoffman easily 
handled the Gophers’, five second- 
half shots. 

After a two game absence due to 
an injured quadriceps muscle, 


Hoffman returned to record her sec- 
ond shutout of the season. Fresh- 
man Katie Reytar had filled in ad- 
mirably in Hoffman’s absence, 
recording a shutout of her own ina 
1-0 victory at Villa Julie on Septem- 
ber 25. 

That performance enabled 
Hoffman to take her time with the 
healing process, and she showed no 
ill effects upon her return. 

“T felt good. That’s why I was out 
there,” said Hoffman. “It was nice to 
make my return in a game in which I 
only had to face six shots. That took 
some of the pressure off.” 

With the victory, the Blue Jays re- 
mained undefeated at home. Both 
Callahan and Hoffman agree that 
their success at home is not coinci- 
dental. 

According to Coach Callahan, “It’s 
a definite advantage playing at home. 
Playing on turf makes the pace of the 
game quicker, which is more well- 
suited to the up-tempo game that we 
like to play.” 

Hoffman added, “It’s a totally 
different game on turf. It’s faster, 
and the hops are more predictable 
than they are on grass. Right now, 
we're definitely a more confident 
team when we play on the home 
turf.” 

The Blue Jays travel to face Catho- 
lic in a nonleague game at 4:00 p.m. 
Thursday before returning home to 
face league rival Haverford on Satur- 
day morning October 4 on Home- 
wood field at 11:00 a.m. 
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Tough loss halts Jays juggernaut 


Double OT defeat to #5 Rowan (N.J.) spoils undefeated start 


BY GEORGE C. WU 
News-Letter Staff " 


With 1:08 minutes remaining in 
double overtime on Tuesday, the 
Johns Hopkins men’s soccer team, 
second in the nation, lost their first 
game of the season to fifth ranked 
Rowan. 

Rowan’s Chris Swanger put in the 
winning goal off a corner kick by 
Vince Nardello. 

Hopkins’ sophomore Brian 
Nourie received his second yellow 
card and was ejected from the game 
with 25 minutes left in the second 
half. Playing with only ten men, the 
Blue Jays held the Profs scoreless for 
the rest of regulation. 

“The defense did a great job keep- 
ing Rowan scoreless with only ten 
players,” said senior captain Josh 
Ardise. 

Junior goalkeeper Keith Millman 
made eight saves in the game, includ- 
ing a penalty kick and the ensuing 
rebound. 

Rowan plays ona large home field 
and carriesa roster of 62 players. Their 
ability to put fresh legs into the game 
was a factor because Hopkins has 
about 40 less players. 

“Tt wasn’t so much the large field 
that gave us any problems, but rather 
the subs they were able to keep put- 
ting in,” said Ardise. 

Last year, Hopkins beat the Profs 
1-0 on the same field. 

Hopkins left the match with a 6-1 
record. They remain 2-0 in confer- 
ence play after Saturday’s win over 
Ursinus, and will likely remain in the 
top ten in the nation and number one 
in the region. Rowan had moved up 
to the fifth seed from the 13th posi- 
tion this past week and will likely im- 
prove again. - 

The loss to Rowan also ended a 21 
game regular season winning streak 
for the Blue Jays. 

“As heartbreaking as the loss was, 
I think that, in the long run, this will 
be good for us. We’ve tasted whatit is 
like to lose,” said Ardise. 

In Centennial conference play, 
Hopkins defeated the Ursinus Bears 
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Senior Josh Ardise was puttin’ the moves on the Ursinus Bears for the 


home fans on Saturday night. 


3-0 on Saturday. Senior captain and 
JHU all-time leader in goals, assists, 
and points, Eric West, headed a cross 
from sophomore Teddy Zingman 
with only 15 secondds into their open- 
ing game on the Homewood Field. 
Later, sophomore John Del Mo- 
naco stole the ball and scored to put 
the Blue Jays up by two. Capping the 
scoring for the game, West put in 
another cross from Zingman. West 
was placed on the Centennial Con- 
ference honor roll for his efforts. 
Millman recorded his fourth shut 
out of the season, extending his score- 


less minutes streak to 270. He is the 
top ranked goalie in the Centennial 
Conference with a .43 goals allowed 
average (GAA) in seven games—__ 

Hopkins puts their Centennial 
Conference winning streak of 15- 
gameson theline this Saturday against 
Muhlenberg. a 

Muhlenberg is ranked third in the 
Mid-Atlantic region and 21st in the 
nation. 

Awin over Muhlenberg will tie the 
two schools for the record of 16 con- 
secutive Centennial Conference vic- 
tories. 





Mariners submarine Jays gridders 


BY WAQAR HASIB 
News-Letter Staff 


Well, you can’t win them all by 73 
points. After blowing out Swarthmore 
at home in the Centennial Confer- 
ence opener two weeks ago, Hopkins 
suffered its first defeat of the season 
Saturday against the nationally 
ranked Kings Point Mariners. 

The Jays played valiantly for three 
quarters, fighting through injuries and 


keeping the Mariners at bay with the 
score tied at 7-7. But the Kings Point 
offense mounted a strong, efficient 
drivelatein the fourth quarter, capped 
by a three yard touchdown run by 
running back James Corbett. 

Hopkins then turned the ball over 
twice on intercepted passes, leading 
to two quick Mariner touchdowns 
and effectively nailing the lid in the 
Jays’ coffin. 

Perhaps the outcome would have 


been more favorable had Hopkins not 
lost starting quarterback Wayne 
Roccia early in the first quarter. 
Roccia hit the ground hard ona run- 
ning play, landing on his right throw- 
ing shoulder. 

His injury is not considered se- 
vere; in fact, head coach Jim Margraff 
said, “if it wasn’t his throwing shoul- 
der and he wasn’ta quarterback, he’d 
probably be playing (against 

Continued on Page A10 








es sepitor captain Andrew Godfrey will be expexted to anchor the Jays’offensive midfield this season and pick up 
_ Tnuch of the scoring slack this fall for the injured Dudley Dixon. 
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Lacrosse tops Canada nat'l team 


The men’s lacrosse team opened 
its exhibition season last Wednesday 
with a victory over the Canadian Na- 
tional team. 

After a tight battle, the Blue Jays 
eventually exploded with five goals in 
the fourth quarter to defeat the Cana- 
dian National team, 12-9. 

Scoring the first point of the game 
within a couple of minutes ofthe start, 
Gary Gait of the Canadian National 
team impressed a crowd of about 250 
at Homewood Field. 

The Blue Jays, however, led the 
game, 2-1, at the end of the first quar- 
ter when junior Matt O’Kelly and se- 
nior captain Andrew Godfrey scored 
at the 6:43 and 2:48 marks of the first 
respectively. 

The tight battle continued when 
the two teams exchanged goals in the 
second quarter. 

Blue Jay sophomore A.J. Haugen 
single-handedly carried the scoring 
load in the second quarter by scoring 
three out of his team leading four 
goals. 

Down 5-4, Haugen scored a goal 
assisted by junior junior Sol Kumin 
with two seconds left in the half to tie 
it up at five apiece going into the sec- 
ond. 

As the second half began, Tom 
Marachek and Jamie Bowen of the 
Canadian National team each netted 


their second goals of the day. The 


Canadians came out aggressive in the 
second half, attempting to put pres- 


sure on the Blue Jays. 

Suddenly down by the biggest 
margin of the game, Blue Jays turned 
to their offense to carry the load. The 
Blue Jay offense responded. 

Kumin and sophomore Dave 
Rabuano each scored their first goals 
of the game by the end of the third 
quarter, evening the game up once 
more at seven apiece. 

Within ten seconds of the start of 
the fourth quarter, senior Dave Marks 
scored his first goal. 

The tally sparked the team’s of- 
fense to continue placing pressure on 
the Canadian defense. 

After the quarter’s energetic start, 
the Blue Jays never let up and scored 
four more times, defeating the Cana- 
dian National team by a final score of 
12-9. 

With three lead changes and five 
ties, the game proved to be a chal- 
lenging one for the Jays. — 

The game turned out to be a suc- 
cessful evaluation of the team’s 
strengths as well as weaknesses. “Of- 
fensively, we wanted to score goals, 
get up and down the field; and I 
thought that we did that pretty well. 
But I think we need to work on ele- 
ments such as getting together and 
knowing each other better,” said 
eight-year head coach Tony Seaman. 

The team, after losing All-Ameri- 


can attackman Dudley Dixon to an 
injury, is hoping for his timely recov-_ 


and assists last year 

“We just lost our best attack 
[Dixon] last weekin practice. Heblew 
out his ACLand had to get it operated 
on. We won’t have him until the 
spring if we have him at all. We're all 
hoping to have him back because he 
is a big part of our offense,” said Sea- 
man. 

The defense squad was praised by 
the coach. 

“After the game, I was pleased to 
see our new and young defensemen 
playas well as they did. We graduated 
three starting defensemen last year; 
so, we have a brand new defense. 
When you play a world team like the 
Canadians, you’re gonna be chal- 
lenged and to see our young 
defensemen perform well was a very 
bright sign,” added Seaman. 

The next test for the Jays is an 
exhibition tournament on October 
1] at Saint Paul’s School. The tourney 
will feature Cornell, Duke, Villanova, 
and Notre Dame. é 40M, 

“Tt will be a long and exhausting 
day, but itll give us a good chance to 
evaluate players because each player — 
will have a chance to play in at least 
two of the games. I’m looking for- = 
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and that’s to bring the cham 


| way 
ery. Dixon led the Blue Jays in goals home,” commented Seaman. 
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A Weekly Summary of 
What’ Inside Section B 





FOCUS 


Hopkins students are frequently accused 
of being throaty and apathetic. This 
week’s Focus looks at student apathy on 
campus and what some students are do- 
ing for their community. » B2 


FEATURES 


Current News-Letter co-Editor-in-Chief, 
Douglas Steinke, meets former News-Let- 
ter Editor and renowned humanities guru, 

Russel Baker. See them together for the 

first time! « B3 


Come on, get sappy! Coffeegrounds re- 
turns to Hopkins with U2 covers, crayon 
drawings, and enough free coffee to make 
Emily Dickinson do the boogaloo! - B4 


Who would have guessed that Young 
Chang could learn so much from watching 
people smoke in front of McCoy? » BS 


A&E 


Boogie Fever! Lance brings back the scoop 
from the Toronto Film Festival. Read up on the 
hype on Helena Bonham Carter and her new 
film. * B6 


The 1997 Emmy Awards came and went, and 
now the fashion recap begins. Jean-Paul, 
Christian, Gianni, Oscar, Donna, Hugo, Gorgio, 
Calvin, Ralph. Well not exactly. You see, TV 
stars can’t afford designer haute couture until 
they get in the bigs. But check out our review 
anyways, courtesy of Zhen Zhu. + B7 


CALENDAR 


Take time out of your crazy schedule and have 
some fun. Find out all there is to do on campus 
and around the town. Read it. Really, you have 
to read it. You don’t know what you're miss- 
ing. Get your greasy nose out of those engi- 
neering books and round up the posse, it’s go 
time. See, ya bitch about having no life, and 
then you march down into the dungeons of D- 
Level and you aren't seen for the whole week- 
end. * B8-9 


QUIZ 


Do the quiz...cry-baby. Beer and munchies to 
the winner. * B12 
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BY BRIAN GISH 
News-Letter Staff 


When it comes to world events, 
let’s face it. We as the Johns Hop- 
kins campus community are pretty 
lethargic. Sure, every 
now and then we get 
caught up in the death 
of a princess, or the 
crash of a plane, but in 
allhonesty, can we truly 
say we are on top of 
what is going on? 

Apart from those 
diehard International 
Relations. majors, who 
is keeping tabs on what 
is going on, and perhaps 
more importantly, why 
are so many of us choos- 
ing not to? The world 
we are living in is a 
pretty complex place. 
As soon as you figure 
out how to program 
that pesky VCR, you’re 
bombarded with voice mail, 
RonCo. pasta makers, ten free min- 
utes of enlightening psychic friend- 
ship, and cheese in a can; the world 
is quite high-paced to say the least. 


he 


Now, as if all of that is not over- 
whelming enough, add border dis- 
putes, ethnic cleansing, nuclear 
weapons, trade embargoes, and ter- 
rorists to the mix of calamity. It is 
quite a lot to take in. And let’s face 
it, the cheese in the canis alot more 
fun anyway. 

Perhaps the world is not too 
busy, but instead we are. Why 
should a student watch CNN when 
he can study Orgo, or write articles 
for the News-Letter. 

Time spent collecting little tid- 
bits of world news can always be 
better spent getting in that last game 
of Quake, sleeping an extra ten min- 
utes, or downing that extra bottle 
of suds at E-Level. 

There are too many things hap- 
pening, and too little time to fit in 
everything. After all, in the grand 
scheme of things, isn’t it more im- 
portant to listen to that favorite CD 
than to hear that the tiny country 
that manufactures our remote con- 
trols is being overrun by troops of 
its menacing fascist neighboring 
country? 

Of course, we all know that glo- 
bal complexity and lack of time are 
merely the ever popular scapegoats, 
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the whipping boys of our society. It 
is time to go after the real culprit in 
this disgraceful injustice to infor- 
mation: the media. Granted, occa- 
sionally they give us the global scoop 
the way it was meant to be presented, 
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but there have been times when we 
all have said, enough is enough. 

That fine line between underex- 
posure and overkill just does not 
seem to be an acceptable option. 
Plus, they’re missing 
out on the entertain- 
ment factor. News 
would be much 
more appealing if 
the media gave out 
prizes to the people 
who could call the 
next Nobel Peace 
Prize winner, or 
those who could rec- 
oncile North and 
South Korea’s dif- 
ferences. 

Let’s make this 
whole global news 
thing interactive. Of 
course, you may 
drive Dan Rather and Bob Barker 
into unemployment, but this is the 
world that is at stake here. 





OK, so maybe the media is not 
the evil overlord in this situation. 
After all, the world is a big place and 
we’re so small. What does it matter 
what happens in Lithuania? We are 
here in the good old United States 
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. ALLAN MASSIE/ NEWS-LETTER STAFF 
Last weekend’s second annual Book Fair, heldin the Baltimore neighborhood of Mount Vernon, featured face 
painting, live music, a big inflatable Cat in the Hat, Maryland Governor Parris Glendening reading children’s 
stories, and mountains and mountgins of books. The festival drew a crowd of thousands and was generally a 
heck of a way to spend a weekend. Find out all about it on Page B3. 
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Global insanity breeds apathy 


and it does not affect us. We can 
walk down the street, watch our 
sitcoms, buy our cigarettes and eat 
our Doritos. 

Of course we find it discourag- 
ing that other people are going 
through nicotine withdrawal, 
growing insanely bored, and 
starving to death, but what can 
any of us do about it? Igno- 
rance is bliss, and we are not 
going to let an imperfect world 
rain on our parades. 

Honestly though, we prob- 
ably cannot get away with 
these excuses. Maybe itis time 
that we start looking at our- 
selves. Of course there are 
thousands of reasons why we 
do not care about world 
events. 

They however, are infi- 
nitely less important than the 
numerous reasons to care 
about global happenings. We 
here in the Hopkins bubble 
can very easily get caught up 
in ourselves and our little commu- 
nity and totally forget that there isa 
world out there that could use our 
help. 

I am not talking about bringing 
about world peace, or feeding all of 
the children in the world. As great 
as those things are, think about how 
much better the world would be if 
we cared enough to do the little 
things like make sandwiches for the 
homeless, give blood, vote, or sim- 
ply keep up with what is happening 
around us. 

And just think, when you are 
done chasing down the world for 
the day, and you come home with 
that feeling that you are a part of 
what is going on, there is still that 
can of spray cheese waiting for you 
in the fridge to reward you for your 
efforts. 
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or a closer look at apathy at Hop- 


ins, please see the Apathy Focus 
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The recent death of Princess Diana was one of the only global events 
to elicit serious concern and compassion. 


Ways to keep in touch 


For those of you who don't want to get your hands dirty, here are some 
web sites that offer all of the information in the paper without the ink. 


BY WENDY WUENNECKE 
News-Letter Staff 


Los Angeles Times 
http://www.latimes.com 
For a hard copy 
Mon-Sun $42.00 per month 
Mon-Sat $32.00 per month 
Sun only $16.00 per month 
1-800-966-2450 


New York Times 
http://www.nytimes.com 
No charge for the site, but you have 
to register and pick a password first 
1-800-NYTIMES 


Wall Street Journal 
http://www.wsj.com 
Subscription required to read all 
the articles. $49.00 a year or 
$29.00 for newspaper subscribers 
1-800-369-2834 


Washington Post 
http://www.washingtonpost.com 
Subscription for regular paper 
Daily $2.65/week Mon.-Sat. $1.20/ 
week 
Sun. $1.50/week 
202-334-6100 


Baltimore City Paper 
http://www.citypaper.com 


The Baltimore News 
http://www.baltimorenews.com 


The Baltimore Sun 
http://www.sunspot.com 
Daily and Sunday $13.80 per 
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Must See T.V., Thursday 


BY KARI ROSENTHAL 
News-Letter Staff 


Let’s face it: television sucks. With 
the exception of a few truly enter- 
taining shows (Mystery Science The- 
ater 3000, A & E’s Biography, The 
Simpsons and NewsRadio, to name a 
few), television has become a breed- 
ing ground for mindless sitcoms and 
Aaron Spelling creations. 

That’s why I enjoyed Thursday 
nights on NBC. During high school I 
was addicted to Friends, Seinfeld and 
E.R. Thursday nights became a couch 
potato family ritual. My younger 
brother would watch Friends before 
bedtime, and my dad (quite possibly 
one of the pickiest men alive) came 
home from work and laughed riot- 
ously at Seinfeld. Even my mother, 
the woman who can’t even sit still for 
the evening news, watched the whole 
hour of E.R. 

Through the first few months of 
my freshman year, I continued to 
watch “Must See T.V.” almost reli- 
giously. Then something happened. 
The shows just weren’t cutting it any- 
more. Friends became the boring saga 
of Ross and Rachel. Seinfeld was still 
funny, but when 9 p.m. rolled around 
I just didn’t feel like watching T.V. 
E.R. was contrived and melodra- 
matic. Something was missing. 


Thursday, September 25, 1997. 
The new season of “Must See T.V.” 
was upon us. I came. I watched. I 
review: 


8:00 p.m. Friends—I was pleas- 
antly surprised by the episode of 
Friends. Sure, the plot was predict- 
able and revolved around Ross and 
Rachel’s love life yet again, but there 
were enough funny moments to 
counteract the show’s obsession with 
the unhappy couple (now Ross and 
Chandler—that’s a match I would 
love to see!). 

The biggest change seems to be 
that the cast has become less inter- 
ested in pay raises and movie deals 
and more interested in actually act- 
ing. Matthew Perry (Chandler) is 
back in true form after that surreal 
painkiller incident, and Kate Moss 
fans will be happy to note that 
Courteney Cox (Monica) has not 
gained any weight whatsoever. 
(Phew! I was thinking that she was 
looking a little chunky!) Even David 
Schwimmer, famous for his puppy- 
dog, ‘aw shucks’ demeanor, seems to 
have grown some backbone over the 
summer. His breakup scene with 
Rachel was sadistic, gleefully psy- 


chotic and, for those of us who suf- | 


fered through Aniston in Picture Per- 
fect, extremely gratifying. 


8:30 p.m. Union Square—Why 
does NBC bother putting a television 
show in this spot? After duds like 
Boston Commonsand The Single Guy, 
one would assume that NBC would 
get the hintand stop shoving its worst 
show into the Thursday nightlineup. 
The premise for Union Square: a 
bunch of very different people hang 
out at a restaurant! That’s bound to 
havesomelaughs, right? Wrong. This 
clichéd show features too many char- 
acters and no substance whatsoever, 
The jokes have been done before, the 
‘characters are all stereotypical and 
even the name sounds familiar. Note 
to NBC: Nexttime save yourself some 
money and just show static from 8:30 
to 9:00. 

9:00 p.m. Seinfeld—Was it just 
me, or did the entire show seem like 
one bunch of non sequiturs? I have 
always loved Seinfeld’s offbeat, irrev- 
erent humor, but this episode was 
like four different stories in one. The 
subjects ranged from butter to air- 
planes to wheelchairs to comedians, 
Jerry Seinfeld was as smug and pre- 


tentious as ever, Julia Louis- 


Dreyfuss’s acting was as flat as her 


‘new hairdo, and Michael Richards 


was just too weird, even for Kramer. 

The only element saving the show 

from complete mediocrity was the 
continues on page B6 
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BY LIISA HANTSOO 
News-Letter Staff 


Cloistered in the upper floor of 
Levering is a special, unusual place. 
Those who choose to enter are richly 
rewarded. A mysterious staircase 
with carved wooden banisters serves 
as its entrance, beckoning to passers- 
by. As you ascend the narrow, creaky 
staircase, its dimness is sucked away 
by a riot of color—bold geometric 
patterns explode over the walls and 
ceiling, drenching this small office 
with vivacity and exhilaration. But 
the enthusiasm of this place is not 
just in its boisterous paint job. Its 
true source of vitality is in the people 
who work here. They come to give of 
themselves—their time, their energy, 
their goodwill. This place is the Johns 
Hopkins Office of Volunteer Services. 

Ina school where “apathetic” and 
“self-absorbed” are frequent moni- 
kers of the students, the OVS may 
seem out-of-place. But, if you look 
paft these stereotypes, the truth that’s 
revealed is quite surprising. The OVS 
serves as headquarters for over six 
hundred Hopkins undergrads, who 
participate in forty different student- 
run programs. Therearea wide range 
of programs to satisfy the propensi- 
ties of Hopkins students. The most 
popular volunteer activity is tutor- 
ing—from elementary school kids to 
prison inmates. Others volunteer to 
help homeless Baltimoreans find 
jobs, oraidin renovatinglow-income 
housing. These programs, plus many 
more, areall orchestrated by the OVS. 

Bill Tiefenwerth serves as Direc- 
tor of the OVS and describes its pur- 
pose quite simply: OVS strives “to 
identify needs in the community, and 
match those needs with the diverse 
interests of Hopkins students.” He 
emphasizes that volunteer work “al- 
lows us [Hopkins] to have an ongo- 
ing presence in the community. Stu- 








dents are able to work and learn from 
the community, to achieve a com- 
mon good.” 

But why do students give so much 
of their precious time to benefit oth- 
ers? Instead of visiting nursing homes 
or spending time with the develop- 
mentally disabled, a Hopkins student 
could easily sequester herself deep in 
the bowels of Mergenthaler and play 
with Erlenmeyer flasks, or plant him- 
self in D-Level behind a mountain of 
books. 

Tiefenwerth cites a variety of rea- 
sons for student involvement. Many 
Hopkins students participated in 
community service in high schooland 
want to continue this in a deeper 
manner during college. Other stu- 
dents simply want to venture from 
the insular Homewood campus to 
learn about the realities of urban life. 

Senior Tang Ho, who runs the 
USVH veterans’ home program, finds 
it “interesting to see the perspective 
of others off-campus.” He enjoys 
meeting a variety of people, and gets 
a “basic satisfaction” from helping 
others. Matt Augusti, also a senior, 
who runs the Safe and Smart Home- 
work Club, finds his volunteer time 
“a release from the regular school 
day.” 

“Tt sounds hokey,” says Bulbul 
Sanwal, an organizer of HOPE and 
Hands to the Homeless, “but it makes 
me happy to help other people.” As 
Tiefenwerth putsit, mostvolunteer “out 
ofthe heart. The common threadis that 
students enter [the programs] with a 
definite feeling of commitment.” He 
said that few participants drop out of 
service. They become dedicated to 
working with a person in need and cre- 
ate a bond with that person. 

Enterprising students can also cre- 
ate their own service projects, with 
funds provided by the OVS. “Some of 
the best programs in OVS came from 
students themselves,” asserts 
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Tiefenwerth. “Teach Baltimore,’ for 
example, was implemented five years 
ago bya Hopkins undergraduate. And 
senior Lisa Rosenblatt took the ini- 
tiative two years ago to start the El- 
ementary School Presentation 
Project. “Learning from a book is 
great,” she says, “butit can’t compare 
to what you can learn from other 


people. The appreciation that these 
kids have is indescribable.” 

So what does Tiefenwerth feel that 
the role of OVS is in combating apa- 
thy at JHU? “Our role,” he responds, 
“js to energize students to the fact 
that this is an urban campus, with a 
richand diverse community that must 
be explored. This is not found at 


Student apathy crushes sporting events 


Dwision ITI sports teams wish that someone would send in the crowds 


BY ANDREA YAFFE 
News-Letter Staff 


In a world where big sports run 
away with any spotlight available to 
the other less publicized sports, 
Hopkins fans make their way to watch 
lacrosse and football, but cannot find 
enough time to check out the other 
sports later in the weekend. 

“What I’ve noticed is that lacrosse 
has more attendance than some other 
sports,” said cheerleader Katy Rouse, 
«.. since lacrosse is the only Division 
I sport and, so, the others are not 
against the big league schools. Fur- 
thermore, people are busy studying 
and the other [sporting events] are 
not well publicized, which is unfortu- 
nate because this is still our school 
and so we should have spirit.” 

While the teams’ Division III sta- 
tus contributes to the lack of fan sup- 
port, the other common excuse for 
this phenomenon is student apathy, 
which is on target, to a degree. In 
general, there are three levels to sports 
apathy, each relating to a different 
group of students. 

The first group encompasses those 
thatreally do notlike sportsand prob- 
ably never will. Yet this also may in- 
clude those students who just need to 
find something that will interest them 
enough to make them devote more of 
their time to sports. 

The second group of students are 
those intimidated by the ever-increas- 
ing piles of homework that confine 
them in their rooms, not allowing a 
glimpse of the world outside the din- 
ing halls. 

Finally there is the group of stu- 
dents who do venture out ona regular 
basis, but quickly finda spot for them- 
selves in another time-consuming 
activity. While students in each of 
these positions may make it to one or 
two games a season, the disinterest, 
homework orlack of time always takes 
more and more students out of the 
stands. 

However, there are always people 
looking for ways to attract more of 
the studentbody. Atthe Athletic Cen- 
ter, the Center of Recreational Sports 
recognizes that some students may 
be searching for their own athletic 
outlet. 

This growing department spon- 
sors club activities that will compete 
against other colleges or that “exist 
primarily to provide instructional and 
social opportunities,” according tolit- 
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Noone may showup for Division III games, but the band plays on. When the lights are onin the astroturf 
field, some congregate in the cement bleachers for cheering and jeering. 


erature from the Center. Activities 
ranging from oozeball to Tai Chi are 
sponsored to attract students who 
possess even the slightest bit of inter- 


. est in sports. 


While this may not seat students 
in the stands, this way of combating 
apathy draws students into another 
circle of friends as well as instilling a 
sense that sports can be fun whether 
watching or playing. 

This center reaches out to those 
students who may not want to watch 
sports but are willing to participate 
in a casual, noncompetitive atmo- 
sphere. 

Director of Recreational Sports Bill 
Harrington concurred with this, say- 
ing that his role within the athletic 
department is to “develop a bridge 
between the athletic community and 
the nonvarsity athletic community.” 
He added that “there is not only a 
barrier between the two athletic com- 
munities, but there is a barrier across 
campus. The movies and concerts 


[which] are found at the other side of 
campus [lead] the student to wonder 
which side to goto for entertainment.” 

While this office shows a way to 
draw in some students, they do not 
provide an out for those students 
trapped behind books. While these 
students may want to go to games, the 
time commitment involved may seem 
to be too much. 

“asked people to go to my games 
but they had studying to do, and I 
understand,” said rugby player Louise 
Thomas. “The BIA field is also too far 
away just to walk to.” 

The location of the BIA field keeps 
the serious students and others from 
just stopping by the games. Competi- 
tion from other campus events also 
takes students away from sporting 
events. 

Whether a club activity, a sub- 
ject forum, ora night at E-Level, the 
lesser-known sports such as rugby 
and volleyball will fade into the 
background from a combination of 


a long walk and a lack of time. 

The only way to combat this is 
through attracting the students to the 
events right away. “A lot of students 
don’tknowwhen the sportsare. There 
is no advertising and you would have 
to walk to the Athletic Center for in- 
formation,” said freshman Jacqueline 
McDevitt. Although sports teams are 
now using the new on-campus televi- 
sion advertising, there is still room 
for improvement. 

Yet while the problems of apathy 
continue, baseball coach Mr. Robert 
Babb said, “Overall, there is a better 
turnout than there was 10 to 15 years 
ago.” 

Student apathy is still present 
around campus, yet the students are 
moving towards more involvement 
whether it is watching sports or be- 
coming involved in other activities. 
Any student can fall into one of the 
three degrees of apathy, but a bit of 
effort can keep this apathy to a mini- 
mum. 





FOCUS 
Student volunteers: Finding the time to give back ) 





Camden Yards, or the Inner Harbor, 
but in getting to know your neigh- 
bors.” The fact that student involve- 
ment has grown from 175 volunteers 
five years ago to 600-plus today is, 
according to Tiefenwerth, “proof- 
positive that ‘apathetic’ is an inap- 
propriate label for Hopkins students.” 
He recognizes that for students here, 
time is valuable, but readily given. 
Augusti classifies Hopkins students 
as “bright, driven, motivated, but also 
very caring. People here are so re- 


Whatever, 





Let's go to the HOP > 


BY FRANKLIN L. CHEN 
News-Letter Staff 


Being a cynical senior, Ihave come 
to the conclusion that Hopkins stu- 
dents are simply apathetic about trips 
or events organized by the school. I 
see students simply dumping out the 
mess of flyers for school-sponsored 
events that are jammed into their 
mailboxes. Occasionally I hear bits 
and pieces of conversations of stu- 
dents talking about these events, and 
the usual things they say are, “Who 
goes to those things?” and “I’d go but 
Ihave to study. I simply can’t give up 
a whole Saturday.” 

I have personally never attended 
anything organized by the school ex- 
cept back in freshmen year during 
orientation week, when all ofus fresh- 
men were bussed from place to place 
and expected to have fun. Maybe it 
was the lame club or the half-filled 
concert of the Smithereens that made 
me cynical towards school-spon- 
sored events. Maybe you can relate 
or maybe not, but as I went out to 
investigate the social events run by 
university-funded students groups 
such as the HOP (Hopkins Organi- 
zation for Programming) I was pleas- 
antly surprised. 

This year approximately a thou- 
sand people showed up to see Tom 
DeLuca, the hypnotist, perform his 
bag of tricks at Shriver Hall. Spon- 
sored by the HOP, the performance 
usually draws around 600 students 
from all four classes. What’s to ac- 
count for this sudden rise in student 
interest? Has Tom DeLuca gotten that 
much better? 

Perhaps the freshmen this year just 
like getting out of the dorms more, 
Tang Ho, one of the co-directors of 
the HOP, explains that this increase 
in student interest may be due to the 
new concept, the season pass, that 
the HOP has implemented. The sea- 
son pass, which can be purchased by 
freshmen from the HOP, enables the 
ticketholderto attend any HOP event 
under $5 for free and any event over 


\ 
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sponsible.” And junior Angela Sung, 
who co-chairs the Barclay Tutorial 
Project, feels that most students “want 
to help, they’re just not always sure 
where to go.” Tang Ho advises stu- 
dents to “be aggressive, open [their] 
eyes to what’s available, and take ad- 
vantage of it.” 
With this, remember not to be too 
eager to buy into the hyped image of 
the self-absorbed “typical Hopkins 
student.” Go and discover the truth 
for yourself. Break a few stereotypes. 


$5 with at least a $5 discount. Doing 
the math, the season pass pays for 
itself in two events. But does it work? 
The HOP thinks so, having already 
sold 500 season passes. That’s over 
half the freshmen class. 

Student apathy at Hopkins? Don’t 
tell that to the class of ‘01. The HOP 
came up with the idea of the season 
pass as a specific way to combat stu- 
dent apathy of school-funded events 
at Hopkins, and it seems to be work- 
ing well. 

Tickets for the musical Rent, spon- 
sored by the HOP, were already in 
high demand even before they went 
on sale Monday, There are only 25 
tickets reserved, so by the time you 
a this article, it may already betoo 

ate. 

Another angle the HOP is exploit- 
ing to get students involved is to hol 
bigger and better events by cospon- 
soring events with other SAC groups. 
This way, they can pool all their re- 
sources to fund events like oozeball, 
instead of having little events draw- 
ing little student interest. 

Cosponsoring events seems to be - 
working out great, with the huge at- 
tendance to oozeball, where the play- 
ers got down and dirty with muddy 
volleyball. The event spanned two 
days and included live bands an 
quad games, 

So what is the difference in stu- 
dent interest for these eventsbetween 
the freshmen today and the freshmen 
of four years ago? When asked how — 
much he participated in events spon 
sored by groups such as the HOP, 
one senior responded, “I didn’t eve? 
know what the HOP was when! wasa 
freshman.” ie Oe 

So are the students today just less” 
apathetic then the students of a few” 
years ago? Oris it the increased plan ' 


, 


ning and advertising effortsof groups 





like the HOP that get students in- 


volved? Wecanalldrawourowncon- 
clusions, but it’s good to see that at 


. 
1 


least in this arena of events, there 


seems to bea lot of student participa 
tion, ethos 4 
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The city really does read 


BY EVA CHAN 

News-Letter Staff 

, Benches adorned with the slo- 
gan, “Baltimore, the City that 
Reads,” usually conjure up noth- 
ing more than a cynical laugh, but 
this weekend, Baltimore proved 
that it is a city that not only reads, 
Gut also one that sings, dances, and 
thostimportantly, has fun. The sec- 
ond annual Baltimore Book Festi- 
val blanketed Mount Vernon with 
a jubilant, festive air and attracted 
bibliophiles and pleasure seekers 
in droves. 

The festival provided entertain- 
ment for everyone; cooking dem- 
onstrations and book signings at- 
tracted adults, while puppet shows 
and face painting turned the 
children’s area into a virtual fairy- 
land. Music livened the air and sin- 
ful dessert crepes provided sweets 
for the sweet tooth: 

[had the fortune of making my 





festival rounds on Saturday, a day 
that the gods blessed with sun- 
shine. My tour started at the 
aquarium tent, which catered 
mostly to kids, with stuffed dol- 
phins and nature books. However, 
the adjacent spot provided live 
jazz, from a live forties-style big 
band, called The Swing Shift. As 
saccharine notes floated off the 
trumpets and horns to the tune of 
Glenn Miller’s “String of Pearls,” 
an enthusiastic young couple clad 
in retro garb dazzled spectators 
with their dancing. 

After taking in this scene out of 
another era, my stomach began to 
make its not so discreet rumblings 
and I headed to the crepe stand. I 
relished every bite of my chocolate 
and almond crepe (a very good 
substitute to the grub at Wolman 
Station). 

Now that I had satisfied my 
stomach and my ears, I turned to 
my main festival goal, to scour the 


Art for Hopkins sake 
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: Tom Chalkley teaches art technique, art history and social econom- 


. ics, all in one Hopkins (yes, Hopkins) cartooning course. 


BY KARI ROSENTHAL 
News-Letter Staff 


You are walking around the base- 
ment of Merryman Hall one day, 
trying to figure out which job you 
should take at the medical school, 


when suddenly you stumble upon a 
small studio tucked in the corner of 
the hallway. “What is this?” you 
think to yourself. “Is this a group of 
renegade artists taking over Johns 
Hopkins?” But as anyone inside the 
little room can tell you, it is actually 


booths for book bargains. Since 
many publishing houses had stands 
to promote their recent releases, 
most stands didn’t offer any inex- 
pensive options. However, a hand- 
ful offered fifty-cent and dollar deals 
on used books and hardcover rem- 
nants. 

Also, the festival featured book 
signings and highlighted tomes that 
celebrated Baltimore’s historic past 
and culture. Small companies and 
organizations focusing on different 
genres of literature, such as classi- 
cal dramas, mysteries, science fic- 
tion and ethnic studies set up stands 
for patrons to find hard-to-find 
books. 

Aside from shopping, the festi- 
val provided intellectual and func- 
tional attractions for adults. Short 
fiction and poetry readings ap- 
pealed to the true literature lovers. 
Also, an activity called the “Great 
Book Hoof” provided free tours 
through the former homes of the 
Baltimore literary elite, such as 
Edgar Allan Poe, H. L. Mencken 
and F. Scott Fitzgerald. 

For gourmets, cooking demon- 
strations were a festival draw. Robert 
Hennessy, the Public Relations assis- 
tant for the festival, said that Emeril 
Lagasse, a world renowned chef, was 
the festival’s “single most popular 
event.” Although I didn’t have time 
to watch any of the master chefs at 
work, I perused book titles such as 
Death by Chocolate Cookies, which 
made my mouth water. 

I did not limit myself to the ac- 
tivities for adults. I headed to the 


the location for the Homewood Art 
Workshops. 

“Artat Hopkins?” youask. “Does 
Michael Bloomberg know about 
this?” Actually, yes, he does. 

The Homewood Art Workshops 
were established twenty-three years 
ago as day-long, non-credit draw- 
ing and painting courses for stu- 
dents and faculty. The founder, and 
lone faculty member of the depart- 
ment, was Eugene Leake, noted 
landscape painter and president 
emeritus of the Maryland Institute, 
College of Art. 

Interest in the Art Workshops 
increased steadily, and in 1980, 
Leake hired another instructor, 
Craig Hankin, a painter and former 
Hopkins student. The next year, the 
Homewood Art Workshops fea- 
tured Hopkins’ first accredited stu- 
dio art class. Upon Leake’s retire- 
ment in 1986, Hankin took over as 
the Art Workshops’ Director. Since 
1986, four more faculty members 
have been hired. 





Maryland Children’s area, which 
combined a little of the old with the 
present. Kids had the option to con- 
struct some old-fashioned gadget 
out of popsicle sticks at the crafts 
tent or to pick up modern toys at 
the Kids Online booth. Also, stuffed 
animals ranging from Curious 
George to Winnie the Pooh at- 
tracted the little tykes to book stands 
that offered storybooks and 
parenting manuals. 

The festival offered other inter- 
active activities for kids, such as the 
Storybook Parade which kicked off 
the festival, a poetry contest, and 


Although the faculty is small and 
the space is limited to the one stu- 
dio in Merryman, the Art Work- 
shops’ offerings have become more 
diverse over the last eleven years. 
This semester’s courses are Draw- 
ing I and II, Painting I and 
Cartooning. Next semester’s 
courses will be Drawing I and II, 
Painting I and II and Principles of 
3-D Design. Chances are that if it’s 
a visual art, the Homewood Art 
Workshops has offered it at some 
point in its past or present. 

The Art Workshops’ popularity 
has increased as well. This fall is the 
first semester in which all of the 
classes have long waiting lists. And 
the classes aren’t filled with just the 
stereotypical Writing or English 
major, either. Having been a pro- 
fessor of both Painting and Draw- 
ing, Craig Hankin says that since 
1980, he has taught undergraduates 
from every single major, as well as 
an assortment of graduate students. 
Tom Chalkley, the instructor for 


live storytelling. Two human-sized 
creatures, including a mouse 
adorned with spectacles and a bow 
tie, provided children with laughs 
and parents with photo opportuni- 
ties. Since the organizers paid so 
much attention to the needs of chil- 
dren, the fair hada comfortable fam- 
ily atmosphere. 

The festival’s organizers felt that 
this relatively new festival proved 
to beasuccess. Hennessy described 
the event as “pretty problem-free.” 
He related that things ran smoothly, 
because “the nature of the festival 
attracts a laid-back crowd.” 


Cartooning, has seen a similar mix 
and states that “some people take this 
class as a way to let off steam.” 

For those of you who are men- 
tally exhausted after trying to draw 
a stick figure, don’t worry—there 
are no prerequisites or portfolios 
required to get into the class. In 
fact, students of all artistic abilities 
are encouraged to sign up. Hankin 
asserts that, “I have had students 
who took artall through high school 
but didn’t have time to continue, 
and | have had students who have 
never picked up a brush before.” 

But for those of you on the look- 
out for an easy class, beware—these 
aren’t guts. Worth two credits apiece, 
these classes are often as time-con- 
suming as any. “Sure, I’ve had my 
share of gut-seekers,” laughs 
Chalkley. “But they usually drop off 
after two or three classes.” 

Chalkley’s Cartooning course is 
an interdisciplinary course featur- 
ing art technique, art history, social 
evolution and economics. Econom- 
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One young girl digs into more than just books at the second annual Baltimore Book Festival, held in 
Mount Vernon last weekend. 


Numbers were another indica- 
tor of the event’s popularity. 
Hennessy added, “We had 35,000 
people last year, and if the weather 
stays good we’re on track to break 
that record.” Also, the festival drew 
150 vendors, who all had lines for 
their goods and services. 

Hopefully, Baltimore will con- 
tinue to host events similar to the 
Book Festival, since it highlights the 
city’s civic pride and dispels the 
myth of citizen apathy. Neighbor- 
hood festivals such as this are key to 
ensuring that Baltimore will be a 
city that can both read and laugh. 





ics? “The lady who does ‘Cathy’ 
couldn’t draw her way out of a wet 
paper bag,” says Chalkley, “but she 
writes a feeling that a lot of women 
understand and she makes tons of 
money for it.” While Chalkley un- 
derstands “that people did not come 
to Hopkins to study cartooning,” he 
hopes to teach his students the power 
of cartoonsas both entertainmentand 
as political commentaries. 

Whatlies ahead for the Art Work- 
shops? There are plans for another 
studio in the new arts building 
(which is, by the way, funded by Mr. 
Bloomberg himself), but with the 
budget restraints, Hankin does not’ 
foresee any dramatic changes in the 
program. He is just happy about the- 
surge in the classes’ popularity. 

So, if you find yourself in Or- 
ganic Chemistry Hell next semes- 
ter, perhaps you should try to find: 
an artistic outlet. “Take a chance’ » 
has always been my advice to stu-' 
dents,” Hankin states. “People al-. 
ways get something out of it.” 








riting seminars 50th anniversary kicks off 


Barth, Baker, Peacock crack em up | Authors dish out profound advice — 


BY RACHEL SAMS 
News-Letter Staff 
After Russell Baker read from his 
autobiography Growing Up at Shriver 
Hal] last Thursday evening, one brave. 
Hopkins student approached him for. 
advice. 

She asked Baker if he had any tips 

for a Writing Seminars major who 
“would be graduating in the spring. - 
In a typical Baker-like response, 

he told her, “Get into real estate,” 

Many Writing Seminars majors— 
myselfamong theni—often complain 
that other students don’t take us seri- 
ously enough. Lost in a sea of pre- 
medsand BMEs, we feel like the cam-, 
pus sees our department as a joke. - 
But on Thursday night, Russell . 
Baker, along with poet Molly Pea- 
cock, and novelist John Barth, all suc- 
cessful Hopkins Writing Seminars . 

_ graduates, reminded us not to take 
ourselves too seriously. ; 
_ Thethreeauthorsabandoned pos- 
turing for humor, as they even poked _ 
- funatthemselves. Theaudienceloved, 
a ones an interview published in _ 
_ Thursday’s issue of The Baltimore 
i Sun, Baker had said that he wasn’t 
going to read any of his works to the 
crowd at Shriver because “no one- 
to be read to for more than five _ 
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ing.” Other members of the family, 
Baker remembered, thought that 
Harold’s exaggerations were ridicu- 
lous. 


However, Harold’s tales stimu-. 


lated, Baker’s,, own,,interest, in 
storytelling. Baker didn’t seehis Uncle 


Haroldasaliar—hesawhimasaman . 


who “wouldn’t spoil a good story by. 
slavish adherence to the facts.” 
-Baker’s use of humor kept his 
memories of Uncle Harold from be- 
ing overly sentimental. By describing 
Uncle Harold as aman who “claimed 
he could remember being born,” he.. 
created a character who everyone in 
the audience responded to. 
Poet Molly Peacock began her 


_ speech to the crowd by saying that. 


“the subjects of poetry—there are 


two—are love and death.” However, _ 


her expressive voice and use of hu- 
mor gave another dimension to these 
serious subjects of her poems, _ 


“The Fare,” a poem, about. 


Peacock’s mother’s death, focusedon_ 
her mother’s clip-on earrings. In the 
poem, Peacock feels guilty about the 
clothes she picked out for her mother 
to wear in her coffin. She knows her _ 


mother always felt uncomfortable in 


clip-on earrings and dress shoes. 
_ Peacock’s description of her 
mother made her audiencelaugh, but 


italso helped them to understand her 
4, mother’s, personality, so that they, 
nhe got to the podium, how-| could begin tocare abouther. 


Although 
hate to give readings, Peacock obvi-. 


one-woman play, 
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asides to the audience. 

After reading a poem that began 
with the line “Have you ever faked an 
orgasm?,” she announced that “the 
next poem I’m going to read is called 
‘Good Girl.” 

- John Barth revolutionized the art 
of fiction by writing “metafiction” — 
stories and novels in which a charac- 
ter addresses the reader, or the narra- 
tor describesa writing technique. Like 
Peacock, Barth’s reading also focused 
on interaction with the audience. 

_ Barth read from a work-in- 
progress about a protagonist of “un- 
determined” gender’ living in the 
marshlands of the Chesapeake Bay 


area, writing a novel on a computer _ 


he/she mysteriously found in the 
marsh. 
_ To the audience’s delight, Barth 
faked a backwoods accent as he read 
from the point of view of his mystery 
narrator who would sprinkle his/her 
speech with phraseslike‘n’est-ce pas?’ 
and ‘mon semblable, mon frere.’ 
Barth also provided “props” for 
his story. Throughout his reading, he 
held up a Ziploc bag containing com- 
puter diskettes, which the narrator 
had supposedly found with the mys- 
tery computer in the marsh. And 
whenever Barth’s story had a foot- 
note, he held up a card with a picture 
of an asterisk on it. Hy ia 


|. Thursday night’s readings were a 


success — the audience enjoyed 
emselves. But the writers obviously 
id just as much fun, as well they 
should. After all, what’s the point of 
writing creatively if you're not enjoy- 
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BY CHRISTINA MORENO 
News-Letter Staff 


The festivities began with “an un- 
interrupted flow oflanguage and wit,” 
featuring three of the university’s 
most distinguished alumni: Pulitzer 
Prize winner Russell 
Baker, former Poetry 
Society of America 
president Molly Pea- 
cock, and National 
Book Award winner 
John Barth. 

Russell Baker of- 
fered some advice in a 
pre-show interview. 

“When I was a stu- 
dent here, before there 
was such a program, if 
you enjoyed writing 
you'd hang out in the 
News-Letter office,” 
said Russell Baker, two- 
time Pulitzer Prize win- 
ner and host of PBS’s - 
Masterpiece Theater, in 
a pre-show interview. “I 
would advise young 
writers everywhere — | 
not just at Johns Hop- — 
kins — to read every- 
thing they can get their 
hands on. Then, go out and conquer 
the world. Do not restrict yourself 
solely to Hopkins.” 

Fifty years after earning his B.A., 
Baker is still following these guide- 


lines, reading eclectic selections of | 


prose and poetry, to the extent that 


. 


his favorite author changes on a_ 


‘a 


monthly basis. “I’m currently read- 
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ing a series on World War I by an 
excellent British author, Pat Barker, 
but I’ve. also enjoyed Ernest 
Hemingway, Dickens, and even 
Chaucer.” 

Writing Seminars professor 
emeritus John Barth echoed Baker’s 





' JEFF KING/ NEWS-LETTER STAFF 
Ameeting ofthe minds: Russell Baker and Doug Steinke. 


_ suggestion to aspiring authors; “Learn 
the history of everything. Read ev- 


erything. Literature is like a conver- 
sation - it’s like a party. Many of the 
jokes have already been said. In order 


to take part, you need to get in touch | 
with your surroundings and get a 


sense of the subjects at hand.” 
_ Throughout his own college ca- 


_ damn please.” 


reer at Johns Hopkins, Barth was . 
quick to take his own advice. “Icame , - 
to the university knowing very little 
about literature. I began workingasa - 
file clerk in the Gilman Hall Library, 
and that was where I acquired my ala - 
carte education, you might say. I 
would be fascinated by the 
selections on the book cart. I , 
dealt mainly in the Asian - 
Classics section, and that’s 
where! discovered The 1,001 « 
Nights, aswellasmany books , 
on Sanskrit.” Ih: 
Among the featured read- 
ings was an excerpt from 
Russell Baker’s Growing Up, - 
the acclaimed prose thatcon- . 
tainssuch unforgettablelines 
as, “Marines were so tough - 
they didn’t need miracles.” 
__ Molly Peacock brought 


a 


to the evening, interpreting - 
samples of her poetry and _ 
prose. “In poetry-writing, 


and money.” 


excerpt from a novel on which he is» _ 


“currently stuck.” eet 


there are two subtexts: love 
and death. Ifyouwrite prose, > 
you add a third: love, death 


John Barth, as the final 
presenter, brought the: 
evening to a close with an — pit 


additional levity and pathos . fi 
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“Now it’s story time,” Barth in-, 
toned toa spellbound audiencethat , — 


~~ 


contained every age, gender, reli- 


gion and race, after which he began. 


his reading with the declaration, » . “ 
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Awaken your inner child with lots and lots 





; PHOTO COURTESY OF TOM MULLANEY 
Tom Mullaney will be playing at coffee grounds this Friday night. 


BY ALLAN MASSIE 
News-Letter Staff 


Soma Holiday is just about to go 
on stage at E-Level, and the audience 
is getting rowdy. The noise from in- 
side the bar floods out and fills the 
doorway with a constant roar as stu- 
dents down their pitchers and shout 
conversations across the tables. To 
the left of the doorway to E-Level 
stands an unobtrusive closed door. 

Walk inside the door and the 
sound cuts off at once; a different 
crowd sits quietly on plush couches, 
in wooden chairs, or Indian-style on 
the floor. A hushed audience sips cof- 
fee, doodles with crayons on paper 
tablecloths, and listens to a solo gui- 
tarist and vocalist on a tiny stage. 

Coffee Grounds is back in busi- 
ness. 

Coffee Grounds has been provid- 
ing free coffee, donuts and an open 
microphone to Hopkins students ey- 
ery Friday night for years. The event 
is intended to provide an intimate, 
relaxing atmosphere where students 
can unwind after a stressful week. 
Most of them come to consume the 
free goodies and chat with friends, 
while a few brave souls take the stage, 
usually to strum folk, blues or rock 
songs on an acoustic guitar. 

This year, Coffee Grounds—once 
hidden in the Levering basement in 


front of the Pizza Hut—hasa home of 
its own. The sofas along the walls and 
rugs on the floor give the spaceacozy, 
living-room atmosphere. A coffee bar 
lines one wall and a simple stage 
stands at the front of the room. 

Junior Will Kirk, who handles the 
week by week operations of Coffee 
Grounds, describes the move to the 
new site asa joint effort between Resi- 
dential Life, E-Level’s Sergeant 
Patrick Bearry, and Kirk himself, who 
has helped with Coffee Grounds ever 
since his freshman year, says he was 
worried at first that the event might 
lose its intimate feel with the move 
upstairs. He also cites another worry: 
“Coffee Grounds was intended the 
whole time to be a non-alcoholic 
event,” a status that might have been 
threatened bya move intoabar. How- 
ever, according to Kirk the transition 
has worked quite smoothly. “After 
the success of last week,” he states, “I 
see no reason to change it.” 

The first performer to take the 
stage at the new-and-improved Cof- 
fee Grounds is Drew Myer, a wiry 
solo guitarist and vocalist clad in 
black. Myer’s song list features de- 
cent acoustic covers of tunes by well- 
known artists such as David Bowie 
and U2. His rendition of the latter 
band’s “Running to Stand Still” is the 
polar opposite of a U2 concert: inti- 
mate, hesitant,’ do-it-yourself. Myer 


and 


alsohas songs ofhis own, interspersed 
with wry comments about his work. 
He introduces one with the words: 
“This is a song I wrote. It’s not like, 
whatever, you know?” During the 
middle of another, he leans into the 
microphone and speaks: “This is 
about dorm life. Before I hated it. 
The audience is unmoved, yet atten- 
tive; they seem to drink in the music 
in the same spirit in which they quaft 
their free coffee. j 

After Myer, Kirk gets up from the 
coffee bar to introduce the next artist, 
“Travelin” Dave Thomas. He takes 
the time to make a joke about the 
windows, which an enthusiastic paint 
crew sealed shut. Urging the audi- 
ence to try to open them, he pro- 
claims ita “test of strength. You win a 
coffee.” 

Like Myer, Travelin’ Dave has a 
repetoire of open-chorded acoustic 
guitar songs, punctuated by occa- 
sional blasts of Soma whenever some- 
one opens the door to enter or leave. 
He seems to know half the audience, 
and his performanceislargely tongue- 
in-cheek. Covering the James song 
“Laid,” he strums the same simple 
pattern over and over before inton- 
ing halfway through, “This song 
shows what two chords can giveyou.” 
He proves his point with a segue di- 
rectly into “La Bamba,” and from that 
into “Twist and Shout,” with only 


lots of coffee 


tiny differences in his strum Patter 
Notall of the entertainmentig i 
tar and voice: other acts that ovine 
include a stand up comedian ag d. 
as “Guitar Danand Blue Willy, “Bh, 
Willy” being Kirk himself. Rathe 
than serving as the focus of the 
evening, the entertainment mereh 
serves as a backdrop to help set th 
mood for the coffee-sipping, data 
munching students. The Crayon 
drawings on the brown paper table, 
cloths display the audience’s ow, 
pursuit of creative arts; one such can: 
vas is covered with ying-yangs, stich 
figures, rainbows and cute message, 
Acts scheduled for this Friday iy 
clude Andrew “Frank” Malone op 
piano, Tom Mullaney on guitar, ang 
the Buttered Niblets with the first of4 
series of monthly shows planned fo, 
Coffee Grounds. Kirk emphasizes, 
however, that anyone is welcome tg 
come play at the spur of the moment, 
he brings his guitar every week to 
offer to anyone with the sudden ip. 
spiration to perform. Equally impor. 
tant is time in between acts for the 
clientele to eat donuts in peace. 
Coffee Grounds will never offer 
the raucous nightlife of E-Level next 
door, but it gives patrons an easygo. 
ing, alcohol-free break from the 
norm. Next time your calendar’s 
empty ona Friday night, stop by fora 
donut and some conversation. 





Running on empty 


Freshmen candidates newcomers to Council, but they want to try it 


BY SARA BILLARD 
News-Letter Staff 


They may not know much about 
Hopkins, but they know they want to 
win. 

And there really is not much more 
to the freshman race for a student 
council office than that. 

“For freshmen, it’s not about 
transcripts or résumés since it’s too 
early to really think about them,” 
confirmed Jessica Ferrel, who hopes 
to garner a presidential seat this 
year. “It’s more about, well, just 
winning.” 

So, for another year, the popu- 
larity contest continues. More than 
twenty students vie yet again for 
one of four offices from which to 
represent a body of students, who 
were unknown to them less than a 
month ago, ina school that is just as 
new. 

Most of the candidates, while ve- 
hemently denying any association 
with the practice, will tell you that 
winning does not come down to 
what you know but who you know... 
or, rather how many classmates you 
know. 

“He who has the most friends 
wins,” presidential contender Cliff 
Dank spat out with disgust. 

Still, no candidate claims popu- 
larity as their major platform. So, 
what is the motivation of a brand 
new student to join a school gov- 
ernment they knowvery little about? 
Even most Hopkins seniors cannot 
name the specific powers of the Stu- 
dent Council, so what woulda fresh- 
man know? 

Some students think they have it 
all figured out: While explaining the 
basic purpose of the Student Coun- 
cil, one presidential hopeful, 
Michael Bianco summed it up: 


Ge 


[Student groups] look 
up to us as a father 
figure... we have a 
pretty good amount of 
power to watch over 
them. 


MICHAEL BIANCO, FRESHMAN 
PRESIDENTIAL HOPEFUL 





“Well, the clubs look to us like a 
father figure. It’s like, if you guys 
want to be recognized, [you have to 
go through the Student Council]. 
We have a pretty good amount of 
power to watch over them.” 

Other candidates are a little less 
certain about the specific practices of 
the Student Council, but understand 
that it remains a position of authority 
andachancetohelp thestudent body. 

Ferrel commented, “I’m not sure 
of all the logistics, but I think they 


playa very large role in kind of speak- | 


ing up for the students.” 

Some freshmen admitted that, 
having attended only one meeting, 
they were completely ignorant to the 


powers of student government. Even 
though Annie Hoffman wants to help 
the freshman class have “a good time” 
as a future vice-president, she stated, 
“T don’t know what Student Council 
has the power to do, because I’m a 
freshman. But Id like to try it. That’s 
the whole deal with being a fresh- 
man—trying new stuff.” 

Dank also believes that it is more 
honorable for freshman candidates 
to admit they do not knowa whole lot 
about the Hopkins political sphere. 
When asked what the Student Coun- 
cil can and cannot do, Dank replied, 
“No freshman will really be able to 
answer that. Unless you’ve actually 
been involved [with the Student 
Council], you can’t possibly know 
exactly how it works.” 

Even if they don’t know how it 
works, the freshmen running for of- 





It’s more about, well, 


just winning. 
JESSICA FERREL, FRESHMAN 
PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE 





fice certainly know what they want 
to do. Better food, lower laundry 
prices, improved academic advis- 
ing, “ResNet that works,” and even 
tickets to the World Series were all 
presented as tangible possibilities 
in the freshman class candidate 
statements, printed in last week’s 
News-Letter . 

How would these students ac- 
complish such monumentous tasks? 
Most say that they would simply 
ask people to make the changes. 

“Student Council has the power to 
make suggestions,” Bianco insisted, 
reaffirming his breadth of knowledge 
about the Hopkins student govern- 
ment. 

“I would just talk to the people 
who run [the programs],” Hoffman 
maintained. 

The ease with which the candi- 
dates feel they can change campuslife 
often has its critics. 

Dank does not feel that a freshman 
president has that much power. 
“There’sa big misconception thatyou 
can gain power. The only way you 
can gain power is to get in good with 
the administration.” g 

Disagreement between the can- 
didates also exists concerning the 
present Student Council board 
members. Although most of them 
have favorable comments about 
Student Council President Matt 
Schernecke, they split with regards 
to the actual competency of the 
Council asa whole. Hoffman found 
them “well-organized,” and ob- 
served that, “they looked like they 
havea good time together.” Bianco, 
onthe other hand, felt that although 
“Matt is doing a terrific job, there 
could be more demanding, stricter 
guidelines.” 

The final freshman complaint con- 
cerns the election process itself. 

“There are no open forums, and 
I’ve tried twice,” Dank scowled, “but 
then the people in charge make points 
[against the forums] that are so 
minute and superfluous, it makes it 
impossible,” 


This is not the only gripe against 
the election process. Poster practices 
also bother many of the candidates, 
and not because of any vicious tac- 
tics. Instead, the freshman do not 
understand why they only have five 
days to publicize their platforms. 
“That’s not much time to get stuff 
going,” Dank sighed. 

Despite these almost endless com- 
plaints, the freshman election pro- 
cess remains a fixed system and, for 
whatever reason, Hopkins never lacks 
student candidates. 


To find out which, if any, of these 
candidates advanced to the next 
round, check out the results of the 
freshman class student council pri- 
maries on page A4. 









FILE PHOTO 


A voter chooses who will lead her class for the next year. Some claim that freshman elections are justa 


popularity contest, but the contestants swear they hold the key to changing Johns Hopkins. 








“| can organize my references 
with EndNote.and havea 





chance to win a laptop?” 


YES! Enter the EndNote 
Back-to-School 
Sweepstakes 

and you could 

be organizing 
your references 
ona brand new 


Questions stions? 


Use EndNote as your personal card catalog and when the 
hard work of paper writing is done, sit back and let 
EndNote do your bibliographies for you. Simply se- 
lect one of the 300 built-in styles (including MLA, 
APA, Chicago) and EndNote will do the rest. What 
could be better than instant bibliographies in 
Microsoft» Word or WordPerfect:? 
You can even import references from 
on-line and CD-Rom databases using 
EndLink (included free). More than — 
100,000 students and faculty 
members already use EndNote 
on their Windows or Macintosh 
computers! Shouldn’t you? 
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Doin’ the group thing | Peace and nicotine on the McCoy steps 


was pumped when I saw the 
sign that read, “The Best P arty 
on Campus,” posted on a 
Gilman Hall door two weeks 
ago. Getting involved in cam- 
pus activities is one of the most im 
portant aspects of college. And right 
here was a chance to get involved. 

I couldn’t wait to find out where the 
greatest partyin historywouldbe. Then 
Isawthefine print: ‘ ‘Republican Party.” 
That’s blatantly false advertising. 

But I will admit, the Republicans 
do seem to be the most active party 
on campus. 

For a while last week, | thought 
Hopkins had become a retirement 
home for worn out 
Republicans. One 
reason I left the Re- 
publican _hog- 
heaven of Indiana 
to attend an east 
coast university was 
to get away from a 
steady diet of people 


Why would I want 
to go hear Mr. Bush 


ruin this campus 
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From ‘a Gut 


happens during the week. Many clubs 
and societies have weekly meetings, 
and some clubs even provide food at 
their gatherings. I’m a huge fan of the 
BME Society. They had 24 very tasty 
pizzas at their last meeting. All you 
have to dois impersonatea BME, and 
you can run away with a whole pizza. 
More people should take advantage 
of this opportunity. 

I do wonder what goes on at the 
meetings for certain clubs. There are 
manysigns posted 
around campus 
announcing ac- 
tivities, but you 
can’t possibly join 
all these clubs. 

One sign that 
kept me wonder- 
ing last week was 


eg 
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of America to vote of America to vote weekend wearing 


Republican? (“No 
child’ has ever 
meddled with the 
Republican Party 
and lived to tell about it,” he’ll re- 
mind us, quoting the immortal words 
of Sideshow Bob to Bart Simpson.) 

The MSE Symposium has had a 
decidedly conservative slant early this 
year. Ralph Reed? I was surprised that 
there were only 200 protesters. 

Apartfrom concernsabout political 
balance, I do think that the symposium 
format could be improved. Oratory is 
great butit’ssomething weshouldleave 
behindbefore movinginto the21stcen- 
tury. Actions speak louder than words, 
sO [recommend bringingin two speak- 
‘ets of opposite political convictions to 
face offevery month ina series of physi- 
al contests. 

After all, talk is cheap. But who 
wouldn’t want to see Jesse Jackson 
and George Bush fighting it out—for 
‘points—in seven grueling events 
sodeled on the World’s Strongest 

-competition? For example, 
oes tyoulike to see how many 57 
pound first-graders Dan Quayle 
could lift, or how far Mario Cuomo 
‘could drag a 500 pound anchor? 
| And when it’s all over, the winner 
gets a jelly donut, while the loser has 
‘to buya round of drinks for everyone 
at E-Level. 

Wehaveso many opportunities to 
‘get involved at Hopkins. There are 
even plenty of campus activities for 
‘those of you who do not want to con- 
‘tribute to the legend of The Beach’s 
“Vomit Tree.” 

Weekend Wonder Flixand The Reel 
‘World show great movies every week. 
‘Contact, Air Force One, Goonies—who 
couldaskforanything more? Well, next 
semester they could add Revenge of the 
‘Nerds, Caddyshack, Saved By The Bell 
and Wedding in Las Vegas. 

_ Weekend entertainment isn’t the 
only game in town. Plenty of action 


Republican? 


Strap your bibs on kiddies! 
The News-Letter 


Dining Guide 


a toga for noth- 
ing. And it cost 
me dearly—now 
all my friends 
think I’m insane. The Classics de- 
partment graduate students started 
asking me for directions in Latin, One 
of them even complimented me on 
my commentary on the Gaelic Wars. 

In my hectic first few days on cam- 
pus, I looked at joining a few clubs. 
The SAC fair was a great help in find- 
ing interesting clubs. A few in par- 
ticular caught my attention. The 
E.G.O club was something I definitely 
wanted nothing to dowith. Ijustdon’t 
think ’m good enough to join them. 
Pd much rather join a “Self-confi- 
dence, stupid!” club. 

I was really excited to see the Ha- 
waii Club though. Members say, “The 
club promotes learning about and 
experiencing Hawaiian culture and 
the local lifestyle.” That’s something 
Ican get into. I drink atleast one glass 
of Hawaiian punch every week, I 
watch Hawaii 5-0 religiously on the 
Family Channel (go figure), and I'd 
love to take a trip to Hawaii to experi- 
ence the local lifestyle. 

The description of Hopkins Sci-Fi 
Association in The Compendium 
scared me a little bit. “HOPsfa ex- 
plores science fiction and fantasy ina 
fun, crazy and social atmosphere.” 
Maybe that means you have to come 
dressed as a Klingon or in your Star 
Trek uniform. 

And who can resist the Buttered 
Niblets? They've got, by far, the best 
taste on campus. I was also tempted to 
join the Kung-Fuclub, butI wasn’tsure 
whether or not you'd have to talk like 
they do in dubbed Kung-Fu movies. 

But who am | kidding? I’m talking 
about joining all these clubs when, 
with 700 pages to read, three papers 
to write, and two tests to study for, I 
can’t even find the time to finish this 
column. 


COMING OCTOBER 16TH 


OF HAMPDEN 


RESTAURANT AND CARRY-OUT 
3600 KESWICK ROAD 
3 BLOCKS SOUTH OF THE ROTUNDA 


FRESH DOUGH MADE ON PREMISES DAILY 
HOME OF THE MEGA-SLICE & 30” PARTY PIZZA 
HOMEMADE ITALIAN DINNERS AND 8” SUBS 


FOR MENU & FAST-FREE DELIVERY | 
CALL (410) 235-2595 


% OFF ($10 MINIMUM) WITH THIS 
COUPON (EXPIRES 10/3/97) 














BY YOUNG CHANG 
News-Letter Staff 


Sophomore Tim Eskridge ex- 
plains it like this: “Ferris Bueller 
says, ‘Life moves pretty fast. If you 
don’t stop and look around once in 
awhile, you might miss it.’” The so- 
called “gargoyles,” the ones who sit 
outside the Wolman and McCoy 


buildings for extended periods of 


time, are Hopkins students who 
stop to look around. 

Tim Eskridge is a gargoyle. He is 
one of the better known, ever-present 
gargoyles. Minutes before his arrival 
on the McCoy steps, fellow gargoyle 
Feras Mousilli advises that I speak to 
a guy (Mousilli doesn’t know his 
name) with long hair and a red cap 
that always sits outside McCoy smok- 
ing. Momentslater, Mousilli calls out, 
“Here he is!” 

Sporting his red cap anda bouncy 
shoulder length hair style, Eskridge 
appears. He has come to wait for 
someone, to smoke while he waits 
for someone, and to “watch life go 
by” as he waits for that same some- 
one. Eskridge spends a few hours 
every day just like this, relaxing 
outside the McCoy building on his 
usual spot. 

The spotis actually the right ped- 
estal on which a tall black lamppost 
stands. Eskridge sits at the edge of 
the cement pedestal with his back 
leaning on the steel pole. “And if 
this spot is occupied?” I ask, to 
which Eskridge, looking straight at 
me, quite gravely replies, “It’s usu- 
ally not occupied.” 

It is approximately 57 degrees 
Fahrenheit and we are standing out- 
side, so I ask, “What are you going 








DARBY HICKEY/NEWS-LETTER STAFF 


Who says there’s nothing to do in Baltimore? You can always sit outside McCoy and graba cigarette. 


to do when it gets colder?” 
Eskridge’s answer is simple. “Dress 
warm.” 

For one freezing hour I, too, am 
a gargoyle. I see a bare-chested guy 
with what looks like a white bed 
sheet slung diagonally across his 
chest, and his friend, is wearing a 
light blue Roman costume. The 
bare-chested one watches me 
watching him, and he smiles a smile 





DARBY HICKEY/NEWS-LETTER oe 
How did Darby Hickey take this picture when he’s in the picture? It’s 
mystery, and so are the gargoyles. 


Study and Travel in 
Australia 
Student Fair 


Thursday, 9 October 
6 pm - 9pm 


Embassy of Australia 


1601 Massachusetts Ave. NW 


Washington, DC 


Always wanted to experience the Land Down Under?? 


Here’s an opportunity to explore your options to 


study or travel in Australia. Representatives from 


study abroad programs and travel organizations 


will be on hand to answer your questions, 


e free refreshments 


e gift and prize giveaways 


AUSTRALIAN 


EDUCATION 


OFFICE 
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of great satisfaction. Eskridge ex- 
plains to me that they must be 
going to Alpha Tau Omega’s Toga 
Party. 

During my hour, I see shuttles 
drive up, wait and leave. I watch 
people uniting, parting and waiting. I 
meet Peter Davos, Ken Reddy and 
Raj Raddy. 

Davoslooksat the entrance way of 
McCoyasanice social place where he 
can smoke and watch people walk by. 
A sophomore and resident of 
Wolman, he spends about an hour 
out here every day. 

Sophomore Reddy says that “it’s 
all about seeing people.” While living 
inthe AMRshis freshman year, Reddy 
had many opportunities to socialize 
on the benches outside of each build- 
ing or while walking through the 
freshman quad. 

But living in McCoy, he explains, 
is not like living in the AMRs be- 
cause the street joining Wolmanand 
McCoy and their respective en- 
trance ways are the only social ar- 
eas. 

Raddy will sit out here as often as 
once a day or sometimes as infre- 
quently as only once a week. For 
him, this is one way to meet new 
people. 

Feras Mousilli, one of my first 
interviewees during my hour-long ex- 
perience outside McCoy, is perhaps 
the perfect embodiment ofa gargoyle. 
I’m standing with my yellow pad and 
pen asking a random person if he 
spends much of his time out here, 
and he says no. I am left waiting for 
my next candidate, when Mousilliap- 
proaches me. 

Eager to make the most of his time 
outside, Mousilli, who has been so- 
cializing here since 8 p.m. (it is then 
10:30 p.m.), asks if I can interview 
him. Iam glad to, and he is very help- 
ful. 

He says, in jest, that his reasons 
for spending so much time outside 
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McCoy are “to see spaceships go 
by” and to “lament the female popu- 
lation.” He soon becomes more se- 
rious, though, and explains that 
when he’s out here, he sees every- 
one go by, and it’s something to do. 
“You can pretty much figure out 
what’s going on around campus,” 
he adds. 

Mousilli’s usual spot is the ledge 
between the first and second tiers of 
stairs outside McCoy, with his back 
leaned against the pedestal support- 
ing the right lamp post, and if this 
seat is taken, he sits on the bottom 
stairs with his back leaning on the 
steel banister. He even demon- 
strates for me. 
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Last week was the 22nd annual 
Toronto Film Festival—one of the 
slew of festivals that take place each 
fall to give directors a chance to give 
pre-screenings of their films. The 


LANCEWAE 
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Boogie F Laas 


festival has received a lot of hype 
since its close, because of its espe- 
cially high number of quality, inde- 
pendent films. I’ve been listening to 
the hype (and expecting it). Two 
films, in particular, have been on my 
to see list in the past few months, 
both of which had showings at 
Tornoto. 

The first of these is The Wings of 
the Dove, the latest in the string of 
adaptations of Henry James novels 
(The Portrait ofa Ladyand Washing- 
ton Square). And this one is sup- 
posed to be good. 

Helena Bonham Carter stars as a 
scheeming London aristocrat. 
Bonham Carter has had her ups and 
downs in the past few years (Mighty 
Aphrodite and Twelfth Night to Mary 
Shelley’s Frankenstein). - With this 
classy role, I wonder if she will return 
to her glory day as a Merchantlvory 
regular (A Room with a View, 
Howards End)? 

The real draw for me, though, is 
the appearance of Linus Roache in 
the cast. Ever since he gave such a 
powerful and intense performance 
in Priest a few years back, we have 
not heaard or seen much of this tal- 
ented actor. In the film, he plays 
Bonham Carter’s cohort and lover. I 
am very anxious to see if he can de- 
liver the type of acting that raisies 
the quality ofa film, the way he didin 
Priest. 

The movie which I have been most 
anxious to see all fall, though, is Paul 
Thomas Anderson’s Boogie Nights, 
which was also shown at Tornoto. 
First of all, the film stars Julianne 
Moore, who has consistently 
charmed me in the past four years 





ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 
Tips from Toronto | Myst See TV? 


with her performances in films like 
Short Cuts, Vanya on 42nd Street, and 
Safe—the last two being the best films 
of 1994 and 1995, respectively. With 
the seductive Moore in tow, Boogie 
Nights already has me hooked. 

But in the premise is just as much 
of a teaser. Set in the late 1970s and 
early 1980s, the film focuses on the 
porno-industry of that period. Mark 
Wahlberg (a.k.a. Marky Mark) is our 
porn prince; Juliane Moore, our porn 
princess. And appropriately, Burt 
Reynolds stars as the porn king/ex- 
ecutive, who works in a business that 
often lures fame-starved youths from 
the path towards Hollywood 
moviemaking and down the quick- 
to-the-top road to porn movie and 
video success. 

Both The Wings of the Dove and 
Boogie Nights are period pieces. And 
as such their success relies heavily on 
meeting audience expectations of au- 
thenticity. From what I’ve read thus 
far, both films are extremely accurate 
and extrtemely believable. I’m anx- 
ious to have my expectations met. 





COURTESY TRISTAR PICTURES 
Bonham Carter stars in the forth- 
coming film The Wings of the Dove, 
an adaptation of the James novel. 
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ever-enjoyable Jason Alexander, 
whose George was as delightfully des- 
picable as ever. The storyline, involv- 
ing George faking a disability in or- 
der to get preferential treatment at a 
playground supply company, was 
true Seinfeld humor. And the slow- 
speed chase on the motorized wheel- 
chairs was hilarious. 

9:30 p.m. Veronica’s Closet—| 
love Kirstie Alley. Take away all that 
Scientology mumbo-jumbo, and she 
isreallyafabulousactress. Thank God 
she’s back on television. (How many 
of you actually saw Look Who’s Talk- 
ing 3?) 

On her new show, Alley plays 
Veronica, an ex-lingerie model who 
now has her own company anda phi- 
landering husband to go along with 
it. While this pilot could have be- 
come an excuse to showcase half- 
dressed models, the script was witty 
and original and transcended its 
premise. 

Kudos to the casting director — 
the ensemble, including MTV jock 
Dan Cortese and Kathy Najimy from 
Sister Act, had great chemistry and 
comic timing. And the show con- 





ESS OO 


I felt like I was 
watching an 
infomercial the entire 
time — free Ginzu 
knives with every head 


trauma! 


tained the funniest line of the night: 
while trying to choose a model to be 
her body double for'the cover of her 
new book, Veronica rejects a scant- 
ily-clad vixen. When asked why, she 


replies, “It’s about time somebody re- 
jected her!” Witha great time slotand 
stellar writing, I hope that NBC will 
not reject Veronica’s Closet. 

10:00 p.m. E.R.—In an attempt to 
show that the cast of E.R. can act, 
NBC pulled a live episode stunt. 
Please, NBC, don’t ever do that again. 
Weknow they can act. We know that 
they are good. Just no more live 
shows. 

This was the premise: a televi- 
sion crew comes into the E.R. to 


NBCTHURSDAY 
“MUST SEE TV” 


8:00 pm 
8:30 pm 
9:00 pm 
9:30 pm 
10:00 pm 





Friends 

Union Square 
Seinfeld 
Veronica’s Closet 
ER, 


(for those who have not seen a television or 
read a magazine in the past six months) 


film a documentary. (What a nice 
way to keep the actors off the hook 
if they screwed up!) I felt like I was 
watching an infomercial the entire 
time — free Ginzu knives with ev- 
ery head trauma! The show featured 
every ailment imaginable. There 
were gang beatings, there were heart 
attacks, and there were screaming 
babies. 

What the show lacked was cohe- 
sion, excitement, and professional- 
ism. The best thing about E.R. is its 
stylish ability to make even the most 
mundane medicine look fascinat- 
ing. This episode made even the 
most tense moments look boring. 
At one point during an emergency 
thorocotomy, the background mu- 
sic sounded like the theme from 
Jaws. Then again, a killer shark 
would have livened the show up a 
bit. 

The cast’s performance varied dra- 
matically. George Clooney’s Dr. Ross 




















The folllowing is a list of some films al- 
ready scheduled for October release in 
the Baltimore area. 


Friday, October 3rd 


U-Turn (Tristar Pictures) —Starring Sean 
Penn and Jennifer Lopez, Oliver Stone’s new 
movie that takes a wild ride on an American 
highway. 

The Matchmaker (Gramercy Pictures) — 
Jenneane Garafalo stars as an American 
women in a town in Ireland, where the men 
are in need of a few good women. 

Jenneane will have to do. 


Friday, October 10th 


Seven Years in Tibet (Tristar Pictures) —Brad 
Pitt in the Far East. The Last Emperor meets 
A River Runs Through It. 

Rocket Man (Walt Disney Pictures) —A live- 
action Disney comedy featuring cosmo- 
nauts. 

Intimate Relations (Fox Searchlight Pictures) 
Most Wanted (New Line Cinema) 


Friday, October 17th 


| Know What You Did Last Summer (Colum- 
bia Pictures) —A shock horror film from the 
creators of Scream, and starring that girl 
from Buffy the Vampie Slayer on TV and used 
to be in that teen soap Swans Crossing. 


was as smooth as always. Anthony 
Edwards, whose Dr. Greene is grow- 
ing more and more psychotic, was 
appropriately tense and melodra- 
matic. Laura Innes, as the cranky 
Kerry Weaver, acted as if she had 
never seena camera before. And Noah 
Wyle’s Dr. Carter was like an over- 
zealous high school kid who really, 
really wanted to impress his mom. 
The show’s producers. made a 
great choice in putting a preview 
for the next episode at the end of the 
show. Yeah, the live stunt failed, 
but the preview revealed some of 


FILMS TO BE RELEASED IN OCTOBER 


Playing God (Touchstone Pictures) —Daviq 
Duchovny in his latest feature film in a star. 
ring role. 

Washington Square (Hollywood Pic- 
tures) —Based on the novel by Henry 
James, starring Jennifer Jason Lee and 
Dame Maggie Smith. 

Going All the Way (Gramercy Pictures) 


Friday, October 24th 


Boogie Nights (New Line Cinema)—Marky 
Mark as a seventies porn star. Also with 
Julianne Moore and Burt Reynolds. 
Swept from the Sea (Tristar Pictures) — 
Starring Vincent Perez (/ndochine) and in- 
spired by Joseph Conrad's short story “Amy 
Foster.” 

Gattaca (Columbia Pictures)—Ethan 
Hawke, Uma Thurman, and Gore Vidal (yes, 
Gore Vidal) star in this dramatic film about 
fictional scientific advances of the 1990s 
that allow potential parents to choose 

the specific genetic makeup of their chil- 
dren. 

Phantoms (Dimension Films) 






Friday, October 31st 









Ice Storm (Fox Searchlight)—The newest 
film from director Ang Lee (The Wedding 
Banquet, Eat Drink Man Woman, Sense and 
Sensibility), starring Sigourney Weaver and 
Kevin Kline. 


that tense psychodrama that got me 
hooked to the show in the first 
place. 


So what’s the verdict? The jury’s 
still out. [am not going to rearrange 
my schedule to fit in three hours of 
television (well, two and a half; no 
one could ever get me to watch Union 
Square again). However, if] am not 
busy on Thursday, I will probably 
tune in to see the latest episode of 
E.R. What I do knowis this: my days 
of I - must - see ”Must See T.V.” are 
over. ‘ 





The lights shine at MicroCineFest 


H.I. MCDONOUGH 
News-Letter Staff 


It’s difficult to describe the films 
that are being shown at 
MicroCineFest, a four day film festi- 
val that kicked off at the Mansion 
Theater (4201 York Rd) last night. 
According to the festival’s program- 
mer, Skizz Cyzyk, MicroCinefest is 
meant to showcase films that “dis- 
play big ambition on little budget.” 

And these low-budget creations 
do themselves proud at the festival. 
Full of creativity and passion, their 
subjects are memorable and often 
unforgettable, without relying on 
shock value to obtain an audience. 

Wednesday’s opening featured 
Half Cocked, a film that accurately 
depicts the trauma ofliving in aband, 
with no money and no direction. The 
film puts Richard Linklater to shame. 

Also shown was Dancing Outlaw, 
an Emmy award winning film which 
documents the life of Jesco White, 
“the last great mountain dancer.” Af- 
ter Rosanne saw Dancing Outlaw, she 
invited Jesco out to Hollywood to 
appear on her show. Hencelast night's 
sequel, Dancing Outlaw II: Jesco Goes 
To Hollywood. 

A staff of nine exhausted people 
anda slew of generous local sponsors 
helped to make this project possible. 
Shower them with your gratitude. This 
festival is jammed with great stuff. 


Here are the remaining scheduled 
events anda general idea of what each 
screening will consist of: 


Thursday, Oct 2nd 
6:00 pm THE LOCAL UNDER- 


GROUND 

A collection of mostly Super 8 shorts 
from Baltimore’s underground film 
community. (Titles TBA) 


8:00 pm ROBERT BANKS RETRO- 
SPECTIVE 

X: THE BABY CINEMA - 4.5 min- 
utes, 16mm 

MY FIRST DRUG, THEIDIOT BOX 
-5,5 min, 16mm 

M.LP.G.:: - MOTION PICTUREGENO- 
CIDE - 4 min, 35mm 

YOU CAN’T GET A PIECE OF 
‘MIND: THE ULTIMATE ROCU-_ 


DRAMA - 65 min, 16mm 


X: The Baby Cinema is a riveting ex- 


perimental visual short, but the true 
ight here will be You Can't Geta 
Piece of Mind, an eerie glimpse into 
‘the life of Dan Smiley, a Cleveland 
based og wee singer/veteran. — 


Onads oe 
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10:00 pm 

PIECES - 90 min, 16mm 

A sinister comedy about three crazed 
Italian-American brothers ina failing 
hair piece business who cook up a 
scam to get the money to move to 
Italy. The filmmakers sold their hair 
to finance Pieces. 


Friday, Oct 3rd 

6:00 pm — 

SORE LOSERS - 80 min, 16mm on 
video 

Written and directed by comic book 
creator J. Michael McCarthy (Teen- 
age Tupelo), Sore Losersisalow-grade 


8:00 pm A PROGRAM OF SHORTS 
featuring... 

A FEW SHORTS FROM BIANCA 
BOB MILLER - video 

including 


_AIN’T GONNA PEE IN THE CUP 


This is a catchy music video for 
Bianca’s song, on a subject almost 
everyone can relate to. If you like her 
work, be sure to check out future 
screenings at the Mansion: she'll be 
returning soon. 


AN INCREDIBLE SIMULATION: 
THE TRAILER - 4 min, video A 
glimpse of the upcoming feature 
documentary on tribute bands, from 


the same people who did So Wrong _ 


They’re Right, an homage to all the 8- 
track collectors in America. 


VELVET WELK - 2.5 min Short, but 
damn funny. Lawrence Welk meets 
the Velvet Underground. 


SHORTS BY KEN HEGAN 
FARLEY MOWAT ATE MY 
BROTHER - 7 min, 16mm 
WILLIAM SHATNERLENT ME HIS 
HAIRPIECE - 13 min, 16mm 

A popular Canadian children’s au- 
thor gets hungry. Anda toupee with 
mystic powers provesitselfbetter than 
a good agent any day. 


KID NEW YEAR & BILLBOARD - 8 
min, 16mm 

Amer-anime. A fun animated piece 
that mocks a lot of things, and yet 
nothing in particular. From one of 
the people behind Fox’s King of the 
Hill; 


WHO. DO YOU THINK you’ RE 
FOOLING?and YOU’RE STILLNOT 
FOOLING ANYONE - 12 min, video 
Is Quentin Tarantinoa plagiarist? See 
the films that stirred up all the contro- 


versy and got the director, Mike 


ht He 


White, banned for life from the New 
York Underground Film Festival. If 
you re not blind, you'll see Reservoir 
Dogs and Pulp Fiction ina whole new 
light. “The truth is out there.” 


EVIL DEMON GOLF BALL FROM 
HELL - 8 min, 16mm 


10:00 pm 

DON’T QUIT YOURDAY JOB: THE 
FILMS OF JEFF KRULIK & 
FRIENDS - 90 min, video 

HEAVY METAL PARKING LOT 
You never know who'll show up ata 
Dokken/Judas Priest concert. Or 
then again, maybe you do. We'll 
never acknowledge it though. Amaz- 
ing. The sequel, NEIL DIAMOND 
PARKING LOT will also be shown. 
Pro-wrestling’s Classy Freddy Blassie 
and Ernest Borgnine star in two of 
the other featured films. 


Saturday, Oct 4th 

4:00 pm 

3 DOCUMENTARIES... 
RAINBOW MAN / JOHN 3:16 - 41 
min, 16mm 

Rollen Frederick Stewart. You know 
him. No, really... you do. He’s the 
guy who got famous wearing the rain- 
bow wig at ball games. New-found 
religion caused him to write John 
3:16 on his chest. Of course, it also 
caused him to take a hostage in an 
attempt to alert everyone to the end 
ofthe world. Anincredible story that 
shouldn’t be missed. 


TAKE A TRIP WITH JEFF - 17 min, 
lomm 

This burgeoning cult film has been 
shown a lot at the monthly Mansion 
screening events. It’s an endearing 
peek into the life of Jeffery. Jeffery 
leads a simple life, writing and per- 
forming his songs, with an occa- 
sional added dance interpretation. 


AL ADAMSON: DRIVE IN MON- 
STER - 21 min, video/16mm 

Al Adamson was “the king of no- 
holds-barred exploitation filmmak- 
ing.” You name the schlock genre- 
monsters, women, mayhem- he was 
there. Unfortunately, Adamson was 
tragically murdered a few days after 
he completed this film interview. 


6:00 pm DANNY PLOTNICK 
SHORTS RETROSPECTIVE 
SUGARBUTTS -3.5min | 
SKATE WITCHES - 2.5 min — 
PIPSQUEAK PfOLLIES - 23 min 


FLIP ABOUT FLIP - 3 min 

DEATH SLED II: STEEL BELTED 
ROMEOS - 10 min 

I'M NOT FASCINATING: THE 
MOVIE - 50 min 

Danny Plotnick is considered to be 
“the King Of Super 8,” garnering a 
‘name for himself through the home 
video market. Some of these shorts 
have yet to be released, so this should 
be a real treat for Plotnick fans. Oh, 
and wind up your best Geraldine im- 
personation for Flip About Flip, ev- 
eryone has one. 


8:00 pm A PROGRAM OF SHORTS 
featuring... 

THE CONFESSION - 19 min, 16mm 
Abrilliantwork based ona short play. 
Exceptional acting and beautifully 
shot, it takes place entirely in a con- 
fessional. Extremely funny, this film 
won the audience choice award for 
Best Short at the Chicago Under- 
ground Film Festival. 


REPAST - 15 min, 16mm 
A man is bestowed psychic powers, 
severely limited though they may be. 


KILLING TIME - 30 min, 16mm 
Two slackers get so bored they de- 
cide to kill someone. A comedy. 


ANGRY MAN - 15 min 

Have you ever just gotten fed up with 
the world, and wanted to throw all its 
trappings away? Angry Man has. Un- 
fortunately for him, the mass media 
latches on to his rage and frustration 
as the ‘next big thing.’ 


MEAT - 16 min, 16mm 
Mom loses her job and finds a cre- 
ative way to feed the family. 


10 pm - CLOSING NIGHT FINALE 
IWAS A TEENAGESERIAL KILLER 
- 27 min 

A late addition, this one features a 
female serial killer. 


TERMINAL U.S.A. - 54 min 


_ FromJon Moritsugu, director of Mod 


F*ck Explosion, and My 'Degenera- 
tion, this film has been kept under 
wraps due to legal action (a painful 
tragedy for any filmmaker). This will 


be one ofits first public screenings. If 


you saw Mod F*ck Explosion at the 
Orpheum a couple of years back, 


you'll have an idea what to expect. If 
not, imagine a twisted Asian-Ameri- 
can family dealing with copious 


amounts of drugs, sex and violence, 
all aa the same Bah 
/ 





COURTESY JASON HERNANDEZ-ROSENBLATT 
You’re a vegetarian, and your family is turning towards cannibalism. 
What’s a sixteen-year-old girl to do? Meat won the award for ca 
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If he was your priest, 





at this year’s Chicago Underground Film Festival. 








COURTESY EDWIN BAKER 


you might never go to confession again. “The 


Confessional” is sure to entertain you silly. 


“Kid New Year and Billboard” are o 


their rivals, the Alligator Girls, 


COURTESY MICHAEL DANTE DIMAR ‘ ; 
na quest for the Holy Grail. Butso™’ 
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Emmy fashions 


had an extraordinary dream. I 
dreamt that I was on thearmof 
that devilishly handsome 
Bryant Gumbel and slowly 
walking down the red carpetat 
the Emmys. There were reportersand 
photographersall around us, and the 
fans up in the stands screamed in 
delight when they spotted us. I felt 
fantastic, but there was even more 
excitement to come. 
Who was that fabulously dolled- 
up Amazon wearing Vera Wang? It 
was Kristen Johnston, who would 


ZHEN ZHU 


Fashion Vixen 


later win an Emmy for her role as 
Sally on Third Rock from the Sun. 
Her hair was put up in an adorable 
little bun, and she radiated elegance 
and regality in the Vera Wang dress 
that just shined and shined and 
shined. 

It was The Attack of the 50-Foot 
Woman plus good taste and designer 
know-how, and the result was so very 
pretty. 

As I moved slowly down the red 
carpet, I was awed by the style of a 
shorter butjustas zany woman, Tracy 
Ullman. She was yelling and scream- 
ing and telling jokes, and her long 
and luxurious hair swung about so 
much that it captured everybody’s 
attention. 

I wondered what she did with 
her hair, but I wanted to know who 
designed her dress even more. She 
wore a long and slinky maroon 
dress that hada sequined halter top, 
and she looked great in it. I bet she 
works out. Of course, having a 
wicked sense ofhumor doesn’t hurt 
either. 

I really wanted to become Tracy’s 
good pal, but a great Friend walked 
by and I was in love. It was none 
other than Matthew Perry dressed in 
aclassic tuxedo. Let me tell you, drug 
(the prescription kind) rehab really 
did him a lot of good. He’s put on 
some weight and he looked healthy 
andelegantin that well-tailored Hugo 
Boss tux. 

Wow, all these people that we did 
not expect to look good came out 
looking stunning! So it must have 
beena dream, huh? No, it was all true 
(okay, except for the part that I was 
Bryant's date): Once again, our be- 
liefin the power of glamour and good 
taste has been reaffirmed and all is 
well, until... 


It is to laugh 


Some of the world’s greatest mys- 
teries were presented at this year’s 
Emmys. 

Did I mention that they were also 
some of the world’s ugliest? 

Before she heals another soul-in- 
pain with her angelic touches, Della 
Reese (Touched by an Angel) needs 
to examine the gold-plated mess that 
she appeared to be at the Emmys. I 
heard that Ms. Reese is a multi-tal- 
ented individual and that she is just 
as virtuous in real life as her charac- 
ter is on that show. So maybe she was 
spreading herself so thin that she did 
not have the time to pick out her own 
dress? Her order for a simple and 
tasteful dress was probably accidently 
misplaced by an incompetent assis- 
tant at the local goldsmith’s work- 
shop. What else could explain the 
fact that our angel Della ended up 
looking like a big man-made satellite 


SN ALLELE 


What else could 
explain the fact that 
our angel Della [Reese] 
ended up looking like a 
big man-made satellite 
that was temporarily 
grounded by NASA? 


that was temporarily grounded by 
NASA? 

If I were her, I would also sue the 
hairstylist who worked on her hair 
that evening. How dare he (or she) 
try to practice the Cruella DeVille 
black-and-white technique on the 
head of God’s little helper! Not only 
was poor Della’s hair out of control, 
its “color pattern” also suggested 
that Della forgot to pick out hair dye 
to cover up her five-inch long white 
roots. 

Maybe Della Reese at the Emmys 

‘is not very hard to figure out, but it 
Would take an extensive investiga- 
tion to find out what kind of bird 
Joely Fisher had to slaughter to com- 
plete her gown for the big night. Ms. 





Fisher (of Ellen fame) wore a long, 
maroon dress (take note — maroon 
dress on Tracy Ullman: good; ma 
roon dress on Joely: bad). The ill 
fitted dress was trimmed with feath 
ers, and it looked downright scary. 
Her purse was covered with long fur, 
and it was so strange-looking that I 
thought she brought her little dog 
with her and hung it from her arm. 

Perhaps the biggest mystery at this 
year's Emmy Awards was Janeane 
Garofalo (and you thought I was go 
ing to say Helen Hunt’s second win). 
Ms. Garofalo, one of the world’s fun 
niest people, showed up at the award 
ceremony and nobody was laughing. 
She was dressed in a long, oatmeal 
colored sweater and.a pair of black 
pants. 

Needless to say, she stood out like 
an ugly duckling, and being that she 
was in L.A., she got very little sympa- 
thy. So will the ugly duckling ever 
transform into a beautiful swan? We 
are talking about a major mystery 
here, and we are also talking about 
Janeane Garofalo. 

Willshe give in to her dependence 
on casual and unattractive attires 
again, or will she call me for some 
advice? Only the next award cer- 
emony will tell. 
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HIGH WATER 


The Fabulous Thunderbirds 
Windham Hill Records 


BY MELISSA ROSEN 
News-Letter Staff 


For a Fabulous Thunderbirds fan, 
High Water might look nice next to the 
Thunderbirds’ last release, but for the 
rest of us, any Blues great, such as B.B. 
King, Robert Johnson or Stevie Ray 
Vaughn, provides a much better 
choice. 

Thislone star band plays it safe with 
standardbluesbeatsand the usual blues 
guitar rifts, failing a genre where cre- 
ativity and innovation are essential. 
Repetitive lyrics about love and pain 
just add to the boredom of the band’s 
basic blues sound. 

Kim Wilson acts as the savior on 
this twelve-track album. He redeems 
the album with his harmonica playing, 
which adds depth to such songs as 
“Tortured,” about being led on, and 
“High Water,” regarding the search 
for religion in a time of darkness. 

High Water makes its biggest mis- 
take with “Save It For Someone Who 
Cares,” apatheticattemptatska, which 
comes across as a bad mixture of Car- 
ibbean resort music and oldies tunes, 
nothing compared to a real ska band 
such as SKavoovie and the Epitones. 
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Fab T-birds not so fab 





COURTESY OF WINDHAM HILL 
RECORDS 


Look out for this guy. His name is 
Kim Wilson and he’s trying to sell 
you Fabulous Thunderbirds al- 
bums. 


All in all, The Fabulous 
Thunderbirds seems disappointing for 
aband whose lead singer describes the 
album by saying, “It’s badass, isn’t it?” 
They lack the soul needed to be con- 
sidered a true blues band and seem 
only decent enough to provide the 
background bar music. 

Melissa Rosen can be reached by E- 
mail at pixie@jhu.edu . 
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or you this 


“) Audiovox 401 celtular 
phone and charger 


If you are a student at the 
Peabody Conservatory OF 
a dual degree student at Hopkins, 
you may be just what 
the News-Letter needs, 
as a columnist fot... 


The Peabody Notes columnist is responsible for 
writing a weekly column on events, concerts, and 
news at the Peabody campus. The column can 
also be used as a venue for publicizing events in 
Baltimore or commenting on classical music and 
opera in general. If you are interested, please, call 
the Arts Editors at (410) 516.6000. If no one is 
available, leave a message along with your name, 


phone number, and concentration at Peabody. 


Get connected and get the cat! instead. Bell Atantic Mobile brings 
you complete cettular service in @ box. 


> $50 MobiteMinutes™ 
cellular calling card 


Plus we're making it simpler than ever with: 
> no activation fee 
> no monthly aocess charges 


> no deposit 
> no annuet contract 


_ Stop by your nearest Beti Atiantic Mobile 
Communications Store, and check it out yourself. 
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Thursday, October 2 





ON CAMPUS 


Auditions for Throat Culture will 
be held from 6 p.m.-10 p.m. in the 
Arellano Theater. If you like to make 
people laugh, drop by. 


The JHU Graduate Representative 
Organization Symposium presents 
Foreign Movie Double Features Mis- 
sissippi Masala and The Suitors as 
part of their focus on “Juggling 
Worlds: A Symposium About Living 
Across Cultures.” Movies begin at 7 
p-m. in the Mudd Auditorium of 
Mudd Hall. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Maryland Art Place presents 
The Big Picture, the mythological, 
biographical and satirical paintings 
and sculptures of longtime Washing- 
ton artist Joe Shannon. The opening 
reception begins at 5 p.m, although 
the free exhibit runs through Novem- 
ber 8. Call 410-962-8565 for more 
information. 


MUSIC CLUBS 


8x10 hosts Frum the Hills with 
Recipe. Call 410-625-2000 for more 
information. 


Appleschmidt’s in Catonsville hosts 
its weekly Happy Hour from 3 to 7 
p.m. Call 410-744-5223 for more in- 
formation. 


Bohager’s hosts Wayne Toups and 
Zydecajun with Gumbo Junkyard 
while Fletcher’s hosts Jad Fair and 
Jason Willett. Tickets for both loca- 
tions are available at all Ticketmaster 
locations. Call 410-481-SEAT to 
charge tickets. Call 410-563-7220 for 
more information. 


Daytona’s in Riviera Beach hosts 
College Night featuring Lake Trout. 
Call 410-255-5533 or 410-255-2132 
for more information. 


Liquids Nighclub (formerly Club 
101) in Towson hosts College Night 
by presenting “Groove Jet” from 9 
p.m. to5a.m. Proper dressisrequired. 
Everyone 18 and older is welcome, 
and you must bring a school ID. Call 
the club line at 410-828-0001 for more 
information. 





Friday, October 3 


ON CAMPUS 


The Kossiakoff Center hosts the 
Fourth Annual Ernest P. Gray Lec- 
ture—“Tiny TOF Mass Spectrom- 
eter for Biosensing” by Wayne 
Bryden. The lecture will be simulcast 
to 218 Maryland Hall at 2 p.m. 


Philip Pettit, from the Australian 
National University and Columbia 
University, leads a philosophy 
colloquium called “A Refutation of 
Expresivism?” at 4 p.m. in348 Gilman 
Hall. 


Agape Campus Ministry will be hav- 
ing their Friday Night Meeting‘at 
7:30 p.m. in Shaffer 100. 


Intervarsity Christian Fellowship 
will be having their weekly large 
group meeting at 7:30 p.m. in Shaffer 
3. All are welcome. For more infor- 
ination, call Brooke at 410-516-3126 
or Danny at 410-516-3225. 


The JHU Graduate Representative 
Organization Symposium gives a 
presentation by Rev. Joan Maruskin 
from People of a Golden Vision, with 
the title of this year’s symposium be- 
ing “Juggled Worlds: A Symposium 
About Living Across Cultures.” Lec- 
ture begins at 7 p.m. in the Arellano 
Theater, located in Levering Hall. 


The Astronomy Open House will 
have a public viewing at 8:30 p.m. in 
e Bloomberg Center Observatory. 
410-516-6525 for more informa- 
tion. 


Coffee Grounds, now located in E- 
Level, presents Buttered Niblets, 
Hopkins’ only improv comedy 
troupe, at 10:30, followed by singer/ 
songwriter Tom Mullaney at 11 and 
pianist Andrew Malone at 12. 


OFF CAMPUS 


' 
t 
' 
‘ 
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Uptown Concerts presents singer/ 

songwriter Bill Morrissey at the Mays 

Chapel. Doors openat 7:30 p.m, show 

time is 8:30 p.m, and Leslie Tucker 
* be IG 


g. Admission at the 





MUSIC CLUBS 


8x10 hosts the Tony Trishka Band 
with Underfoot. Call 410-625-2000 
for more information. 


Fletcher’s hosts Neal Coty. Tickets 
are available at all Ticketmaster loca- 
tions. Call 410-481-SEAT to charge 
tickets or 410-880-8124 for more in- 
formation. 





Saturday, October 4 





ON CAMPUS 


The Korean Students Association 
sponsors “Rock’n’Bowl Night,” a 
night of bowling at the AMF Bowling 
Center. Cars will leave at approxi- 
mately 11 p.m. and are expected to 
return at 2 a.m. Contact Peter Kim at 
410-366-4420 for more information. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Baltimore Fall County Craft 
Fair will be held in the Baltmimore 
Convention Center, Inner Harbor, 
from 10 a.m.-6 p.m. The fair, ranked 
as one of the top 200 craft fairs in the 
country, features craftspeople from 
around the country. Daily admission 
is $5, free for children under 10. call 
410-893-6592 for more information. 


Experience the 31st Annual Fell’s 
Point Fun Festival around Lower 
Broadway and Thames Street from 
11 a.m.-7 p.m. The festival benefits 
The Preservation Society and sup- 
ports community programs in Fed- 
eral Hill and Fell’s Point. Call 410- 
675-6756 for more information. 


Cooking and Folkways Program 
hosts “Morethan Jack O’Lanterns,” 
a celebration of the versatility of the 
pumpkin in a special cooking pro- 
gram, with chef Sue Latinit at noon 
at City Life Museum. Call 410-396- 
4545 for more information. 


Attend the Centennial Dance, a si- 
lent auction with cocktails, dinner 
and dancing to the local sounds of 
Penn Station, from 6 p.m. to mid- 
night at Donna’s at the BMA. Tickets 
cost $60 per person or $100 per 
couple. All proceeds benefit the Dal- 
las F. Nicholas, Sr, Margaret Brent, & 
Barclay Elementary Schools. Call 
410-662-7777 for more information. 


Cat’s Eye Pub in Fells Point hosts 
Patti Sullivan in the afternoon and 
The Fabulous Potato Heads in the 
evening. Call 410-276-9866 for more 
information. 


MUSIC CLUBS 


8x10 hosts The Smooths with 3 
Minute Hero. Call 410-625-2000 for 
more information. 


Daytona’s in Riviera Beach hosts 
Child’s Play Reunion. Call 410-255- 
5533 or 410-255-2132 for more in- 
formation. 


Fletcher’s hosts Lotion and 
Splitsville with Mighty Head. Tick- 
ets are available at all Ticketmaster 
locations. Call 410-481-SEAT to 
charge tickets or 410-880-8124 for 
more information. 





Sunday, October 5 


OFF CAMPUS 


Experience the 31st Annual Fell’s 
Point Fun Festival around Lower 
Broadway and Thames Street from 
11 a.m.-7 p.m. The festival benefits 
the Preservation Society and supports 
community programs in Federal Hill 
and Fell’s Point. Call 410-675-6756 
for more information. 


The Walters Art Gallery presents 
Synaesthesia, an afternoon of po- 
etry, music and art from Baltimore 
poets and composers, at 3 p.m. Tick- 





CALENDAR 


October 2 to 9 


ets cost $3 for students. Call 410-547- 
9000 for more information. 


The Greater Homewood Community 
Corporation’s Neighbor Relations 
Committee presents the Second An- 
nual Wyman Park Concert Series 
featuring Trinidad & Tobago Steel 
Band from 4 to 6 p.m. under the 
Wyman Park Drive Bridge. 


The Baltimore Fall Counry Craft 
Fair willbe held in the Baltimore Con- 
vention Center, Inner Harbor, from 
10a.m.-5 p.m. The fair, ranked as one 
of the top 200 craft fairs in the U.S, 


tion. 





Monday, October 6 


ON CAMPUS 


MSE Symposium welcomes Michael 
Dukakis, the 1988 Democratic nomi- 
nee for president and former gover- 
nor of Massachusetts, as he discusses 
“The Success of Moralistic Social 
Policy” at 8 p.m. in Shriver Hall. Ad- 
mission to the event is free. Contact 
Andrew Levy or Craig Zepetis at 410- 


Showcase 


The Charles Village Centennial 
Homecoming 


The Charles Village Centennial Homecoming, the _ 
finale of the Charles Village Centennial Celebration,willbe _ 
held at Donna’s at the BMA on October 4. The homecom- 
ing includes a dinner and dance, a silent auction and a 
performance by the local band, Penn Station. ase 

A fundraiser to benefit The Margaret Brent Elemen- 
tary School, Barclay Elementary School and Dallas F. - 
Nicholson Senior Elementary School, the celebration is a 
“recognition of 100 years of growth in progress in this _ 
historic Victorian neighborhood adjacent to the Johns 
Hopkins University,” according to a spokesperson for the 


Charles Village Centennial. 


Over 17,000 individuals have participated in atleast 
one or more of past Centennial events, and more than © 
$12,000 have been raised to help recreational programs for 
the Charles Village Recreation League as well as to update - 
antiquated computers inlocalelementary schools, 

Other celebrations have included a one kilometer _ 
Kid’s Fun Run, the annual Charles Village Garden Festival, 
the 3rd Annual Urban Campout, the 18th Annual Charles — 
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| 2 -Villag Walk and an hour long Charles Village Centennial : 


Business people, ofboth past and present in Charles 
Village, are invited to enjoy food catered from Donna’s and 
the ambience of the BMA’s sculpture gardens. 

_ Tickets are $50 per person, $100 per couple, and $30 
per person is half deductible. For tickets, call Carolyn at 
410-467-6292 or call 410-235-4411 for tickets and more 


information. 


oe 


will feature craftspeople from around 
the country. Daily admission is $5, 
free for children under 10. Call 410- 
893-6592 for more information. 


MUSIC CLUBS 


Cat’s Eye Pub in Fells Point hosts 
Steve Kramer & The Bluesicians in 
the afternoon and _ Willis 
Prudhomme Zydeco in the evening. 
Call 410-276-9866 for more informa- 
tion. 


Bohager’s hosts Local H with Fish 
Dish and Triple Fast Action. Tickets 
are available at all Ticketmaster loca- 
tions. Call 410-481-SEAT to charge 
tickets. Call 410-563-7220 for more 
information. 


Fletcher’s hosts Acumen Nation 
with N17 and Electronic Control 
Organization. Tickets are available 
at all Ticketmaster locations. Call 
410-481-SEAT to charge tickets or 
410-880-8124 for more informa- 





516-7683 for more information. 





Tuesday, October 7 


ON CAMPUS 


The Counseling Center presentsJob _ 


Choices, an interactive five session 
workshop which will help students 
clarify their interests and strengths, 
identify great job options, and begin 
to plana strategy to put students ona 
clear career path. The program will 
run from 4 to 6 p.m. on five consecu- 
tive Tuesday afternoons beginning to- 
day. Sign up in the Career Planning 
and Development Office in 
Merryman Hall. Call Dr. Elizabeth 
Beil at 410-516-8278 for more infor- 
mation. . 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Mechanic presents Big, the 
musical adaptation of the 1988 


Tom Hanks film. The show opens 
at 7:30 p.m. Tuesday through Sun- 
day evenings, and at 2 p.m. for 
the Wednesday, Saturday and 
Sunday matinees. There is no Fri- 
day performance. Tickets for the 
show, which runs through October 
12, cost $31.50 to $57.50. For groups 
of 20 or more, either call 410-625- 
4251 or e-mail 
groups@themechanic.org. Call 
Ticketmaster at 410-752-1200 for 
tickets. 


MUSIC CLUBS 


Fletcher’s in Fells Point hosts Conti- 
nental Drifters with ex-Dream Syn- 
dicator Steve Wynn and Kevin 
Johnson & The Linemen. Tickets are 
available at all Ticketmaster locations. 
Call 410-481-SEAT to charge tickets 
or 410-880-8124 for more informa- 
tion. 





Wednesday, October 8 


ON CAMPUS 





The Wednesday Noon Series pre- 
sents “Tough Choices,” a discussion 
of medical ethics with Rev. Clyde R. 
Shallenberger, Director Emeritus, the 
Chaplaincy Service, Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, at 12 p.m. in the Clipper 
Room. Admission is free. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Kaplan is holding a free Admission 
Seminar for Business School Ad- 
missions and the GMAT at 7 p.m. at 
the Baltimore Kaplan Center. Find 
out about choosing the right school, 


‘ theadmissions process, the exam for- 


mat, question types and scoring. Call 
1-800-KAP-TEST to reserve your 
seat. 


The Hard Rock Cafe presents Leon 
Russell at 10 p.m. You must be at 
least 21 to enter this free concert. Call 
410-347-7625 for more information. 


MUSIC CLUBS 
8x10 hosts Loveseed Mama Jump. 


Call 410-625-2000 for more infor- 
mation. 





Thursday, October 9 


ON CAMPUS 


The HOP and OLE are co-sponsor- 
ing a Pinata Party at E-Level. Call 
the HOP Office at 410-516-5327 for 
more information. 


George Bush will be speaking at 8 
p-m. in the Shriver Hall auditorium. 
Heis the recipient of the 1997 Albert 
Schweitzer Gold Medal for Hu- 
manitarianism. This event is free 
and open to the public. Admission 
will be by ticket only, which will be 
provided through the Johns 
Hopkins University Office of Spe- 
cial Events and only through ad- 
vance ticket orders. To obtain tick- 
ets, send a written request with a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope to 
Johns Hopkins University, Office 
of Special Events, Shriver Hall, 
Dept.C, 3400 N. Charles Street, Bal- 
fimore, MD 21218-2696. 


The JHU Graduate Representative 
Organization Symposium presents 
Foreign Movie Double Features The 


Lover and Saaraba at 7 p.m. in the 


Mudd Auditorium of Mudd Hall. 
OFF CAMPUS 


Catch the Orioles in their Playoff 
Glory at Moby’s, located at 721 S. 
Broadway in Fells Point. Thursday 
night is College Night so bring your 
colelgeI.D.’s for prizes. Call 410-732- 
7940 for more information. 


MUSIC CLUBS 


8x10 hosts Galactic. Call 410-625- 
2000 for more information. 


Daytona’s in Riviera Beach hosts 
College Night featuring the Alf 
Mighty Senators. Call 410-255-5533. 
or 410-255-2132 for more informa~ 
tion. 


- 


Ongoing Events , 








The Counseling Center hosts a sup- 
port group for graduate women ey- 
ery Friday from 3 to 4:30 p.m. Space 
fills quickly for this popular group. 
Interested students should contact 
Dr. Elizabeth Beil in the Counseling 
Center at 410-516-8278. 


Sugarloaf welcomes 400 artisans from 
35 states and Canada to the 21st An- 
nual Fall Timonium Crafts Festival 
on October 3 through 5 at the Mary- 
land State Fairgrounds. The fair opens 
everyday at 10 a.m. and closes at 9 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday and at 6 

.m. on Sunday. Daily admission is 
$6. Call 800-210-9900 for discount 
coupons. 


The Atlantic States Gay Rodeo Asso- 
ciation presents Atlantic Stampede 
‘97 Rodeo, a weekend of rodeo com- 
petition, dancing, music, food anda 
Western bazaar, on October 3 
through 5 atthe Montgomery County 
Agricultural Center Fairgrounds in 
Gaithersburg. Hours are Friday from 
9 p.m. to 2 a.m. and Saturday and 
Sunday from 9 a.m. to 2 a.m. Ad- 
vance tickets cost $40 (weekend pack- 
age) and $15 (individual events). All 
proceeds will be donated to commu- 
nity charities. Call Box Office Tickets 
at 800-494-TIXS to charge your tick- 
ets by phone or the Rodeo Hotline at 
202-298-0928 for more information. 


The Baltimore Gay Paper presents the 
area premier of Terrence Mcnally’s 
Tony award-winning play love! 
valour! compassion!!at the Axis The- 
atre through October 5. Call 410-396- 
6314 for more information. 


The Counseling Center hosts The 
Coping with Depression Group 
(CDG), an ongoing group designed. 
for students interested in learning 
how to improve their ability to-cope 
with clinical depression, every Tues- 
day from 3 to 4:30 p.m. Contact Dr. 
Anu Sharma or Dr. Larry David at 
410-516-8278 for more information. 


The Maryland Science Center at 
the Inner Harbor presents 
NightMAX, evening movies in the 
IMAX Theater. Every Friday and 
Saturday night until October 11) 
NightMAX is showing a double fea- 
ture of Fires of Kuwait and Great 
American West. Showtime is 7:30 
p-m., and the $6 admission fee cov- 
ers both movies. 


The Pearl Gallery presents “Recent 
Works” of Eric Abrecht through 
October 15. Call 410-467-2260 for 
more information. 


Take a trip back to 16th century 
England with a visit to the Mary- 
land Renaissance Festival in 
Crownsville. Admission to the fes- 
tival, which runs through October 
19, is $12.95. Call 800-296-7304 for 
more information. 


The Vagabond Players present 
Sleuth by Anthony Shaffer through 
October 26. The show begins at 8 
p-m. on Fridays and Saturdays and 
at both 2 and 7 p.m. on Sundays. 


Attend The Big Show, the third an- 
nual Creative Alliance Members 
Exhibition, featuring over ahundred 
pieces in all media, through October 
26. Call 410-276-1651 for details. 


The Maryland Institute, College of 
Art presents The Sabbatical Exhibi- 
tion at the Decker Gallery through 
October. This show welcomes back 
faculty from their sabbatical leave 
with this exhibition featuring their 
new works. Call 410-225-2300 for fur 
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ther information. 


i. Scott Black’s Towson Dinner 
qheater presents Damn Yankees 
shrough November 16. Call 410-32] - 
6596 for further information, 


(ampus Notes 


a 


Applications for Omicon Delta 
Kappa, the national honors leader- 
ship society, are in Merryman Hall, 
Qualifications include a minimum 
GPA of 3.3 and at least 60 hours of 
credit work. The application dead- 





















Sunday 
2 - 4: variety 
6 - 8: punk rock.techno 
9 - 10: modern rock 


Monday 
8 - 10: variety 
12 - 2: variety 


Tuesday 
12: variety 
5: indie rock 
6: rap / hip-hop 
7: Tweeka 
10 - 12: jazz 


Wednesday 
12: acapella 
6 - 8: Darkside Lightside 
8: Funk & Soul 
10 - 12: Radio Clash 


line is October 31. Contact Dr. 
Johnson at 410-516-5435 with any 
questions. 


Coaches are needed for Charles Vil- 
lage Soccer, where players range in 
~ ages from 4 to 12. All games are Sat- 
urday mornings through November 
_ SatWyman Park or Druid Hill Park. 
Contact John or Ed at 410-366-4157 
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\ \ } hen it comes to planning a comfort- 


able future, over 1.8 million of 
America’s best and brightest count on 
TIAA-CREF. With $190 billion in assets, 
we're the world’s largest retirement 


nation’s leader in customer 


satisfaction, and the overwhelming cho 
research and 


The reason? For nearly 80 years, 
TIAA-CREF has introduced intelligent 
solutions to America’s long-term planning 
ed portable benefits. 
We invented the variable annuity and 
ry concept of 
stock investing for retirement planning. 


Today, TIAA-CREF's expertise offers 


Visit us on t 


by an independent orga 


for more information. 


Hopkins’ Center for a Livable Fu- 
ture presents Equity, Human 
Health, and the World’s Resources: 
Food Security and Social Justice, a 
working conference, on November 3 
and 4 from 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m, 
November 5 from 8:30a.m.-1 p.m. in 
the Turner Auditorium at the School 
of Hygiene and Public Health, Con- 
tact Polly Walker at 410-283-1608 for 
more information. 


and on 


Spend Intersession 1998 studying 
Renaissance Artin Florence Italy with 


Thursday 
4 - 6: ambient / funk 
6 - 8: rock 
8 - 10: Free Radio 
Baltimore 
10 - 12: Poignant yet Witty 
12 - 2: Dissolved 


Friday 
10: variety 
6 - 8: rock 
10 - 12: variety 


Saturday 
10 - 12: Desi Radio 
12 - 2: variety 
2 - 4: top 40 and classic 
rock 

6 - 8: pop / rock / punk 

10 - 12: Agreeable Nodding 
Heads 
12 - 2: Intelligent 

Electronica 


a small group of JHU students. All 
undergraduates are eligible to apply 
for this 3 credit course, although stu- 
dents who have already taken or are 
taking Art History courses will have 
admission preference. Visit the His- 
tory of Art Department (Mergenthaler 
Room 268) or call 410-516-7117 for 
more information. 
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OVER ONE MILLION 
OF THE BEST 
MINDS IN AMERICA 
HAVE ALREADY 
CHOSEN THE BEST 
RETIREMENT SYSTEM. 


TIAA-CREF. 


ice 


Ensuring the future 
for those who shape 1t- 


financial strength: A++ (Superior), 
ees are backed by its claims-paying a! 


5509, for a prospectus. 
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an impressive range of ways to help you 
create a comfortable and secure tomorrow. 
From the guarantees of TIAA's top-rated 
Traditional Annuity®® to the additional 
growth opportunities of our variable invest- 

_ ment accounts, you'll find the flexibility and 
diversity you need to help you meet your 
long-term goals. And they're all backed by 
some of the most knowledgeable investment 
managers in the industry. 

To learn more about the world’s pre- 
mier retirement organization, speak to one 
of our expert consultants at 1 800 842-2776 
(8 a.m.-11 p.m. ET). Or better still, speak 
to one of your colleagues. Find out why, 
when it comes to planning for tomorrow, 
great minds think alike. 


he Internet at www.tiaa-cref.org 


«ation in which 96% of respondents expressed overall satisfaction with TIAA-CREF, 
: | td tha hghea marks from the nation’s leading independent rating agencies for stability, 
ery ase "AM. Best Co.; AAA, Dull & Phelps: Aaa, Moody's Investors 
bility. These ratings of TIAA as an insurance company do not 
ivi Institutional Services, Inc. For more complete information, including 

pb ad ae iayenee carefully before you invest or send money. 
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by Lee Heritage 


President William R. Brody plans 
to hold frequent Office Hours for 
students during the 1997-98 academic 
year. Students may sign up for a 15- 
minute appointment during any of- 
fice hour by contacting his office 
weekdays between 8:30 a.m. and 5 
p-m. His office is located in Garland 
Hall Room 242. Call 410-516-8068 
for more information. 


The JHU Counseling Center holds a 
support group for students with at- 
tention deficit disorders. Issues such 
as self-esteem, procrastination, mo- 
tivation and time management will 
be discussed. Coping strategies and 
available resources will be high- 
lighted. Call Amy Shulkin or Michael 
Shepard at 410-516-8278 for more 
information. 


A Group for Survivors of Sexual 
Abuse and Assault will meet weekly 
during the fall semester. This group is 
for women who have experienced 
sexual abuse or assault—whether it 
was recently or long ago, whether it 
was one time or repeatedly, whether 
it was a stranger or someone familiar. 
They will discuss the many ways in 
which sexual abuse can affect a victim 
and howto take back control of one’s 
life. Call 410-516-8278 for more in- 
formation. 


The JHU Counseling Center holds a 
support group for individuals sur- 
viving loss. The impact of the death 
ofa close relative or friend can be far- 
reaching and complex, affecting one’s 
sense of safety, self-confidence, abil- 
ity to make decisions and relation- 
ships with significant others. Whether 
the death was recent or long ago, this 
small group welcomes any full-time 
Artsand Sciences, Engineering, Nurs- 
ing, or Peabody student who has ex- 
perienced the loss ofa close friend, or 
other relative, and would like to ex- 
plore the impact of that loss. The 
group will meet Monday or Wednes- 
day afternoons starting this month. 
Call Elizabeth Bell at 410-516-8278 
for more information. 


Campus Notes are provided 
free of charge as a service to 
JHU-affiliated campus 
groups. Please submit a brief 
paragraph to us via e-mail 
(News.Letter@jhu.edu), fax 


(410-516-6565), or by drop- 
ping off a copy at our offices 
(located at the corner of Art 
Museum Drive and North 
Charles Street) by Monday 
night at 6 p.m. 
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The Baltimore Museum of Art—This week’s 
BMA On Screen “These Movies are About People 
More Musical Than You” feature is Meeting Ve- 
nus, a British about a Hungarian conductor at- 
tempting to mounta production of Wagner’s “Tann 
Hauser.” The film stars Glenn Close and Niles 
Arestrup, and will be hosted by Tom Hall , Balti- 
more Choral Arts director. Yeah, that’s great, but 
“Meeting Venus” also describes something that 
you won’t do during your stay at Hopkins. 

Showtime: Thursday, October 2 at 7:30. Call 
410-235-0100 for details. 


The Charles Theatre—Sick and tired of those 
naked British guy jokes??? Tough. The Full Monty 
(7:30 p.m. and 9:30 p.m. nightly; 3 p.m. and 5:15 
p.m. weekend matinees) is still playing at the 
Charles and the unemployed steel workers are still 
shaking their money makers. And it is still fright- 
ening. Also playing at the Charles this week is The 
Big Sleep (Oct. 4 at 11:30 a.m. and Oct. 6 at 7:15 
p-m.), which is what I need after finishing my 
English paper at 5 a.m. 

Call 410-727-FILM for more details. 


The Heritage Playhouse—This week’s Thurs- 
day classic film is The Hound of the Baskervilles 
(8 p.m. on Oct. 2) in which crime fighters Sherlock 
Holmes and Benji team up for some wild and crazy 
adventures. Also playing at the Heritage is Sand- 
ers of the River (7 p.m. and 9 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday; 4 p.m. and 6 p.m. on Sunday). 

Call 410-467-8900. 


The Orpheum: This week, the Orpheum is 
featuring a double bill of the Marx Brothers’ clas- 
sics Duck Soup (7:30 p.m. nightly; 2 p.m. on Satur- 
day and Sunday) and A Night at the Opera (9:30 
p.m. nightly; 4 p.m. Saturday and Sunday). “Duck 
Soup” is about an idiot being elected president of 
the country of Freedonia. A remake of this film is 
underway, and producers have begun their con- 
tract arrangements with Dan Quayle in the lead 
role. “A Night at the Opera” is about a bunch of 
idiots doing stupid stuff. Negotiations have also 
begun for an update of this film, under the tenta- 
tive title “A Night at the White House.” 

Call 410-732-4614 for more information. 


The Reel World—Spaghetti and horse heads 
for everybody! Playing again this week is the clas- 
sic mafia family values film The Godfather, star- 
ring Marlon Brando, Al Pacino, James Caan, and 
Diane Keaton’s ugly hats. Come on! Youkillafew 
people, you launder a little bit of money—the least 
youcan dois buy your girlfriend a decent chapeau! 

Showtime: Wednesday, October 8 at 8:00 p.m. 
Call 410-516-8666. 


The Senator Theatre—Come to the historic 


Senator Theatre to check out In & Out, the third 
installment of the poignant Grover trilogy. Also 
available at your local video store are the previous 
movies in the award-winning series: “Near & Far” 
and “Up & Down.” 
Showtimes are 1 p.m., 3:15 p.m., 5:30 p.m. and 8 
m., witha 10:15 p.m. show on Friday and Saturday, 


Call 410-435-8338. 
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The Sony Rotunda—Well, you can still see Shall -- 


We Dance? (1:40 p.m. 7:20 p.m. and 10 p.m.) at the 
Sony Rotunda. Or you could go check out Sunday (2 
p.m., 4:15 p.m., 7 p.m. and 9:30 p.m.). But why use 
brain cells when yougo to the movies? Why not gosee 
Turbo: A Power Ranger Adventure (4:30 p.m.), 
which won the Academy Award for best movie, 
screenplay and director. Unfortunately, in the best 
actor category, the Green Ranger was Just edged out 
by Geoffrey Rush from “Shine.” I demand a recount! 
Call 410-235-1800. 


Towson Commons—Finally!! Both “My Best 
Friend’s Wedding” and “Men In Black” have left the 
theater!!! Towson Commons pumpssome fresh blood 
into its lineup with U Turn, a serious movie about the 
dangers of traffic violations. The movie features Sean 
Penn as a sixteen-year-old boy trying desperately to 
get his license. “But officer, I swear I didn’t see the 
sign!” Also starting this week is Kiss the Girls, starring 
Morgan “Shawshank Redemption” Freeman and 
Ashley “The Other Judd” Judd. Continuing their runs 
at the cinema: The Full Monty, which had better leave 
soon because I am almost out of naked guy jokes. The 
Game, starring Michael Douglas and the omnipresent 
Sean Penn, who is in three movies this month. Sheesh! 
Look what happens when they start cloning tempera- 
mental actors! Vivica A. Fox and Vanessa L. Williams 
star in the middle initial laden Soul Food, serving up 
some old-fashioned “mmm, mmm, good!” entertain- 
ment. George Clooney and Nicole Kidman star in The 


> 
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Peacemaker, not to be confused with Mentos: The _ 


Freshmaker! Oh look! The construction guys picked 
up her car! Haha! What will those zany Mentos people 


think of next? Bullets and fake blondes abound inthe 


copdramaL.A. Confidential, featuring Kim Basinger, 
whose hubby, Alec Baldwin, is starring in The Edge. 
Talk about a competitive relationship! 

This week’s Friday and Saturday late shows are 
Misery, Sleepwalkers and, just when you thought it 
was safe to go to the movies, Towson Commons went 
and rereleased The Rocky Horror Picture Show. “Let's 
do the time warp again!” Noooooo00! 

Call 410-825-5233 for times. 


Weekend Wonder Flix—This weekend’s feature _ : 


is Austin Powers: International Man of Mystery, 
starring Mike Meyers, awful clothing and some really 
bad hair. 


Showtimes: Friday and Saturday, 8:00 p.m. and 


10:30 p.m. Call 410-516-8666 for more information. 


business 


A: a dead run, it can gauge the exact instant to backhand a tennis ball traveling 95 miles an hour for 
a baseline winner. Calculate how electrons move in a crystal. Compose symphonies. Even program a 


VCR. 


It’s your brain. 


Incredibly malleable. Infinitely versatile. Awesomely inventinve. 


At Andersen Consulting, we want to keep it that way. So we challenge it with a stimulating variety of 
assignments. Develop it with an average of over 170 hours of advanced training per year, Reward it ” 
with advancement. And support it with the resources of 40,000 professional serving clients in over 40 


countries. 


At Andersen Consulting, we always keep you in mind. 


Andersen Consulting is an equal opportunity employer. 


AANDERSEN 
CONSULTING 


John Hopkins - News Letter 


October 7th 
October 15th 
October 30th 


October 31st 


Information Session/Resume Drop 
1st Round Interviews 
2nd Round Interviews 


3rd Round Interviews 


Be sure to check us out on our web site at www.ac.com 


+e 
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NOW! | KNOW NOTHING OF 
DR. ZIN, NOR HIS 
INEFARIOUS PLANS 


Aries: (MARCH 21-ApRIL 19) 
Making your way in the world to- 
day takes everything you've got. 
Taking a break from all your wor- 
ries sure would help a lot. 

Taurus: (Apri 20-May 20) 
Everybody wants respect, justa little 
bit. Everybody wants a chance once 
in a while. Everybody wants to be 
closer to free. 

Gemini: (May 21-JUNE 20) 

Love is all around, no need to fake 
it. Youcan never tell, why don’t you 
take it? You’re going to make it after 
all. 


Cancer: (JUNE 21-JULy 22) 

Rocking and rolling all week long. 
These days are ours—share them 
with me. These happy daysare yours 
and my happy days. 

Leo: (JuLy 23-AucGustT 22) 
Overture. Turn the lights. This is it, 
we'll hit the heights. And, oh, what 
heights we llhit. On with the show— 
this is it. 

Virco: (AuGusT 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
Scratchin’ and survivn’. Good 
times. Hangin’ anda-jive-in’. Good 
times. Ain’t we lucky we got ‘em? 
Good times. 


je TEE- HEE! THESE o1d- 
‘SCHOOL HANNA - BAR- 


O_BERRA TOONS ARE 


Le 


HADI, LETS 
TEACH THIS PUNK 


WikMER #7 


CARTOONS, EI 





Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
Everybody’s got a special kind of story. 
Everybody wants a place to shine. It 
don’t matter that you got not a lot—so 
what? 

Scorpio: (OcToBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
Pick up your pad and pencil and give 
me a piece of your mind and in my 
opinion-ation, the sun is gonna surely 
shine. 

SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
Love, exciting and new. Come aboard, 
we re expecting you. Love, life’s sweet 
reward. Let it flow, it floats back to 
you. 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 
Always stuck in second gear. When it 
hasn’t been your day, your week, your 
month, or even your year but I’ll be 
there for you. 


AQuarius: (JANUARY 20 - FeBRuary 18) 
Come on, get happy. We got a 
dream, we go traveling together. We 
spread a little loving as we keep 
moving on. 

Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MARCH 20) 
Everybody pulled his weight. Gee, 
our old LaSalle ran great. Those 
were the days. 
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by Cody Wilmer 


crit WHA? IT's— 
Loo® aor (T'S THE oLp 
DR. BENTEN Quesr? 


COME, BANDIT, 
APPREHEND THIS 
CRONIE OF THE 


3 Dosa, ; EVIL DR. ZIN 


You WAvens ayy | 


The VAST 
RicHar PS 


of ®Rep i 
22% 


OH 1 OH! THANK GoobNess 
IT was ONLY A deEAm! 


CHEAP RIPPLE 
SEFoRE 
BEDTIME / 





Things that make us go “hmm” 


MeS ti 0 
I Die ch 
Aeon ks- 0 
NK GM 
Cae Fairs 
Fat WU 
E Hiies 5 
5 I H 
T Poa 
AS Pe U 
Wet? Ey 
E RX aE 
B03 22S 
1 ee, ae 
BE SteXar E 
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Baby Spice 
Bidet 
Crab Fest 
EZ Cheez 
Hasselhoff 
Hanson 
Hop Cop 
_ Idaho 
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Shes ahmm and a half, hon. 
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L Ect SovmeSoe pA 
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WORDS T0 FIND: 


Jesse Helms 
JonBenet 
Kazoo 
Kenny 
Larynx 
Marv 

MIR 
‘NKOTB 


He Ela She Sy eens J 
BeeeAgo. Ho8sC. il) OR 
Reel Ne WM SE 
Neer Bia RP eT 
Teepe A. BYR O'S 
Hae Sw'0 seat: UY 
Oi Ki 020° R a ed's SN 
Mier Crag Elon ABER. 0 OF 
Neti SGT WAG. E 
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Outhouse 
Pfiesteria 

Retsyn 

Richard Simmons 
(the) Standard 
Vinny Testaverde 
Whipper 


Bonus word: Firestarter 
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_ Bat This! 


his week’s recipe found its 

way to the N-L kitchen via 

Allan’s able sister, Laura 

Massie. Laura had a lot of 

free time on her hands this 
past summer, and she loves to bake. 
(Actually, Laura loves to do practi- 
cally everything—her summer job 
was cleaning up animal poop, and 
she had a lovely time.) 

Since Laurahad so much free time, 
and since she likes to bake, she made 
lots of different kinds of bread and 
gave it to her friends this summer. 
How Martha Stewart can you get? 

One lucky bread recipient, of 
course, was Allan. (Howdoyouthink 
we got the idea to write a recipe col- 
umn about it?) Allan wasn’t in the 
same state as Laura per se this sum- 
mer, but that didn’t faze her. She 
wrapped up a big delicious loaf and 


StickW orld 


C1907 Crivenden Commanicatsons tic 


sent it to him in the mail, to Allan’s 
great delight. It got from Virginia to 
Boston nice and fresh, and Allan and 
his friends up North had no problem 
polishing it off. 

One of the nice things about this 
recipe is that it introduced Allan to 
the joys of wheat germ. Wheat germ 
is supposed to be super good for you, 
and the jar Allan picked up at Eddie’s 
suggested that you sprinkle it over 
yogurt or cereal. 

Allan found thatheloveditstraight 
out of the jar, ina spoon. That stuffis 
so good for you! It’s so yammy! A 
breakfast cereal made out of it would 
selllike hot cakes, except that nobody 
would ever buy a cereal named 
GermFlakes. 

Anyway, this recipe is really easy 
to make, andit’s really tasty. The only 
problem Allan found while making it 
in his Bradford kitchen was that it 
requires a sifter, and several really big 
bowls. Having already worked his way 
halfway through the recipe, Allan 
called his mom in a panic when he 
didn’t have a sifter. Allan’s mom, a 
wonderful and talented woman 


“T didn’t say we should see other people. I said 
Ishould.” 


“Hey, which button do I push for a robbery? 
There’s no little picture on the register!” 





named Ann, suggested that Allan use 
his pasta strainer to sift the dry ingre- 
dients; it actually worked great. 

So the next time dorm food makes 
you ill, break out the pasta strainer 
and make some banana bread! 


i i >t 
. a a oe a 


SAAS 


Thanks, Laura and Mom, and lots of 


love. 


Yummy banana bread 


3 very ripe bananas 


the juice of one lemon (about eho , 


tablespoons) 
1/2 cup brown sugar 


1/3 cup oil or butter (hint: do not use’ i 


oil) fi 
1 1/2 cups whole wheat flour (normaly: 

flour also does OK) ist 
1/2 teaspoon salt (optional) -,,..., g 


> 


1/2 teaspoon baking powder 

1/2 teaspoon baking soda (“Youhave.. 
to use your half- teaspoon measure a. 
lot in this recipe,” explains Laura.) 
1/2 cup wheat germ 


Ys 


M Pe es 


P ioy ay 


Mash the bananas into a godey,"! 
sticky mess. Add in the lemon juice! © 
until you have a smooth glop. ii 

Cream together the brown sugar «| 
and butter and add them to the ba-jy 
nana mix. Q) 

Sift together the flour, salt, baking ” 
powder, and baking soda. Mix in the 
wheat germ. = 

Mix the dry and liquid ingredit/ ‘ 
ents. The dough will be very stiff; it’s , 
OKs “i 

Pour the dough into a greased 4x8 
inch pan (read: a bread pan.) fu. 

Bake for about 45 minutes; careful * 
—it burns easily! ‘ 

Relax in bliss as the smell of ba- 
nana bread fills the room. 


<< 
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by Roger and Salem Salloom© 1997 


Everybody knows that 
things are not always what 
they seem. 

Did you ever leave an 
orange out fora long time? 
Green mold starts to grow in 
little spots at first, but 
eventually, it completely 
covers the orange. 

Basically the orange 
disappears. The living mold is 
the only thing that remains.... 
but the mold has nothing left 
to eat so it dies. 

We think the earth was 
created for us, but what if... 
we are only a growth on the 
earth, We eat the earth, .... 
then the earth lets us die. 

Sometimes the mold- 
orange-earth thing reminds 
me of my girlfriend and me... 
except I'm not sure which one 
of us is the mold. 
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CLASSIFIEDINFORMATION 


&® 


For local advertisers, classifieds are char 


"and affiliates of the Johns Hopkins University and Medical In 
tions. All free classifieds must include nam 
affiliation. Free classifieds will continue to 
allows or until otherwise notified. Limit 50 w. 
" edited to 50 words at our discretion. 


ee ee ee 


~ Classified advertising is offered free of charge to students, faculty, staff 


stitu- 
e, phone, and Hopkins 
run each week as space 
ords. Longer ads may be 


ged at 25 cents per word while 


i for national advertisers, classifieds cost 50 cents per word. The News- 
_ Letter requires prepayment for all word classified advertising. Display 
Classifieds are priced at $8.00 per column inch. A Display Classified 


"consists of more than 50 words of text, a boxe 


_ requiring additional typesetting. 


d ad, or any classified 


~ Allclassified advertisements are due by 5 p.m. on the Monday prior to 


- the edition in which the ad is to run. 


_ inthe following ways: 


' The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
~ Campus Box #1230 

_ 3400 N. Charles Street 

| Baltimore, MD 21218 


Help Wanted — 


*SPRING BREAK... TAKE2** Orga- 
nize group! Sell 15...Take 2 free. Ja- 
maica, Cancun, Bahamas, Florida, 
Barbados, Padre & More. Free Par- 
ties, Eats & Drinks. Sun Spalsh 1800- 
426-7710/www.sunsplashtours.com 





EARN FREE TRIPS & CASH!** 
CLASS TRAVEL needs students to 
promote Spring Break 1998! Sell 15 
trips & travel free! Highly motivated 
students can earn a free trip & over 
$10,000! Choose Cancun, Bahamas, 
Mazatlan, Jamica or Florida! North 
America’s largest student tour op- 
erator! Call Now! 1-800-838-6411. 


Part-time childcare neded. 3 
months old. 12-14 hrs/ wk. 
Must be available Mon. 9-2; 
remaining hours flexible. Ex- 
perience preferred. References 
required. $5.50/hr. Rodgers 
Forge. Call Sally, (410) 825- 
9011. 


Valet Parking $9-$13 per 
_ hour-Federal Valet needs full 
and part time car parkers in 
the Baltimore area for our ex- 
panding valet service. Call 
Mon-Wed 12-4 P.M. at 
(202)364-8399. 


Merchandise 
Market 












Ads may be submitted in writing 


Business Hours: Mon-Fri, 1-5 p.m. 
Fax: (410) 516-6565 

Email: News.Letter@jhu.edu 

URL: http://www.jhu.edu/~newslett 


Earth’s Biggest Web Site for: Ray- 
Ban Sunglasses at 40% offretail prices! 
Order yours while supplies last! http:/ 
/Surf-Sand-N-Bikinis.com/ 
sunglasses_intro.htm 


1994 Nissan Maxima for sale. V6 en- 
gine, keyless entry, theft deterrent 
system, A/C, power windows/locks/ 
mirrors. Excellent condition, 39 K 
miles. Asking $11,900 (negotiable). 
Call 410-243-8409 or e-mail 
kchung@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


2-16 megs EDO 60 ns ram-$50 each. 
TV card $50. 410-563-9597, 
lle@jhsph.edu. 


For sale: Lifestyle exercise machine, 
excellent condition, $75 (negotiable). 
Call 410-538-5853 after 5:30 p.m. 
Mon-Fri. 


Beginner 4 pc tempro drum set. Base 
drum 20,” tom 12,” snare 14,” floor 
tom 16,” Ludwig drum heads, white 
pearl, $350 (negotiable). Call 410- 
252-7445. 


Sony Playstation in box with 2 con- 
trollers and 5 sports games for sale. 
$150 o.bo. Call Leon 410-235-6202. 


Must sell: Yamaha upright piano, ex- 
cellent condition, asking $2, 000. No 
reasonable offer refused. Call 410- 
358-8025 evenings/ can leave mes- 
sage anytime or can e-mail 
rqanbar@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 


White IKEA desk for sale. Top 2’ by 
5, 4 drawers on each side, easy to 
move, perfect condition. $75/obo. 
Call 410-662-8656 or e-mail 
“elizabeth@jhu.edu.” 


TOYOTA CELICA shiftstick 
sportscar low miles 1989, 4 wd. 
sunroof power steering A/C 
$3500 obo. Maintainance by 
Brentwood Autos. Must sell- 
owner leaving country. Call 
(410) 435-4697. 


Sofa 92” soft blue, $180; 
Loveseat, $80; Chair and Otto- 
man, $100; Queen bed, $190; 
Pine round table 36” and 2 
chairs, $165; Desk 62” x 30,” 
$100; Panasonic VCR and 12” 
TV, $95; Kettle, $12. Call (410) 
435-4697. 


For Sale Microwave, 10 speed 
bike, bed, futon, charis and 
lamps, vacuum cleaner, color 
TV, VCR, coffee table, huge 9 
drawer dresser. 377 - 0038. 


FOR SALE: microwave $70. 
LARGE 9 drawer dresser, wal- 
nut? $95. vacuum $20. Hoover 
$45. 10 speed Bike $45. toaster 
oven $15. oscillating fan $9. 2 
drawer file $14. TV $15.(BW) 
push mower $20. electric $45. 
377 - 0038. 


One pair of wide range speak- 
ers, $10.2 Alarm clocks, $1 each. 
Video tape “Pretty Girl” by Julia 
Roberts, $3. CD “Sax by the fire” 
John Tesh, $7. Tao, 243-0794. 


Roommates 
Wanted 


F, grad/prof to share 2BR apt., off 
street parking, pool, exercise room. 
Near JHU, Loyola, Notre Dame. $325/ 
month + 1/2 util. 410-433-7457. 





TIDY ROOMMATE WANTED for 
very, very spacious two-bedroom 
apartment at 3900 N. Charles St. $370 
per month. All utilities (even A/C) 
exceptelectricity included. Can move 
in immediately. Call Young at 410- 
467-1167. 


Sublet: Oct. to Jan. Nonsmoker 
to share Woodcliffe garden style 
2BR/2BA on W.39th St. Fur- 
nished. 355/mo + 1/2 utils. 410- 
318-8157, roman@jhu.edu. 


ROOMMATE WANTED for 3 
bedroom apartment at 
W.University Pkwy. Walking dis- 
tance to Homewood. $ 250 heat- 
ing included. 


Quiet, neat, nonsmoker wanted 
to sublet furnished room in house 
with 3 grads. House is in nice 
neighborhood 2 minutes from 
Homewood/JHMI shuttle. 
Available from October to mid/ 
end December (negotiable). $200/ 
month + 1/4 utilities. Call 
Kimberly, (410) 235-756 or 
kcb@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 


Homes for Sale/ 
Rent 


Free Housing and stipend. Furnished 
efficiency off N. Charles Private en- 
trance. Washer/dryer, a/c, free cable, 
free utilities in exchange 16 hours 
housekeping, childcare for one child. 
Must have car. 410-467-0800. 


Free furnished efficiency apartment 
Roland Park; plus stipend in exchange 
16 hours/weekly errands, childcare; 
JHU students with car. Non smoker. 
410-467-0800;410-366-1133. 


ROOM FOR RENT! Available 
Sept 1: 3 rooms, from $225/mo. 
Charles Village Rowhouse. Laun- 
dry room. 1 w/shared Bathroom, 
2 w/private bathroom. unfur- 
nished bedrooms, furnished 
house. security deposit. req’d, 
year-long lease. NO SMOKERS! 
Contact Paul: paulidin@jhu.edu 
or (410)235-5181 


Across from JHMI security, com- 
pletely renovated, large 3BR, 
2.5BA, $250/room+utils., 410- 
534-7954. 


Apartment near JHU/Union Me- 
morial Hospital. $450 + 1/3 utili- 
ties. (301) 236-9834 or (410) 617- 
2898. 


APARTMENT FOR RENT- 
Bright, first floor apartment with 
1 Bdrm. Large rear yard. Walk to 
campus. 3205 Guilford Ave. $460 
+ electric. Heat, hot water in- 
cluded. 410-560-2883. 


Student 
Employment 


For current student job 
listings, check out the 
Student Job Webpage at 
<http://www.jhu.edu/ 
~stdntjob>, or call the 


Its so easy. And it’s free. 


If you are a Hopkins affiliate— 
student, faculty, administrator, or 
support staff—you can advertise 
in the classifieds section at no cost. 
So take 50 words and sell your car, 
look for a date,find yourdoga 
| | new home. E-Mail it, fax it, send it - 
|] snail mail. 


Office of Student 
Employment and Payroll 
Services at 516-5411. 
Offices are located on the 
lower level of Merryman 
Hall. 

For more information call 410- 
366-4425, 


Lost and Found 





The following is a list of un- 
claimed 
items and the location where 
they were found from Sep- 
tember 4 to September 19. 
Contact the Security Office at 
516-4600 to claim property. 
The Security Office is located 
behind Shriver Hall. 


Lost: Olympus Zoom Camera 
and carrying case. Reward for 
return of the camera. If nothing 
else, please return the film. Re- 
ply to: Michael Hoke, 410-366- 
087, mdh1@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


Lost: two mathematics text- 
books. Borrowed last semes- 
ter and never returned. 
1)”Mathematical Methods for 
Physicists” by Arfken, 2)Ad- 
vanced Engineering Math- 
ematics by O'Neil. If you or 
anyone you know have any in- 
formation leading to the re- 
covery of these books it would 
be appreiciated. Or, if you 
have these books I would ap- 
preciate if you would return 
them. Reward Offered. Reply 
to Matthew. B. Stone 
(mstone@pha.jhu.edu) (410) 
889-0492. 


Personals 


Attentions all you desperate 
JHU biomedical engineering 
majors: Get yer hands off that, 
um, textbook and place your 
personal ads here! Classified 
advertisements are free for all 
JHU affiliates. 





Services 





Find out how to get your free 19 
cent/minute phone card. Visit our 
website: http://www.netcom.com/ 
~geowang. 


/ 


PLEASE INCLUDE YOUR NAME, TELEPHONE NUMBER AND HOPKINS AFFILIATION. THE DEADLINE IS MONDAY AT 5 P.M. 


Flute lessons: 


experienced 
teacher on Peabody Prep. fac- 
ulty. Allages and levels. Lynn 
Davidoff, (410) 685-9583. First 
lesson is free. 


PROFESSIONAL MASSAGE 
relieves tension, reduces stress, 
Soothes body, mind and spirit! 
Charles Village appointments. 
Mim Caris, Certified Massage 
Practitioner, 235-9081. 


Hopkins Professor, stroke im- 
paired, seeking office assistant, 
few hours/ week. Filing, manage 
appointment calendar, e-mail, 
other correspondence. Familiar- 
ity with statistics and experience 
with PC desirable, 410-435- 
7166, 4-7 p.m. 


General Notices 


“Inevitably we shall see solutions to 
the problems of poverty, war, dis- 
ease, pollution, and crime.” So says 
futurist/ author, Benjamin Creme. 
For more information and free 
newsletter call 1-800-684-0958. 
www.shareintl.org. 
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Students shopping for courses are 
encouraged to consider Neighbor- 
hood Politics (190.367). The class, 
meets Friday 2-4 in Mergenthaler 
426, is a research seminar in which 
students do field work in the neigh- 
borhoods around the Homewood 
Campus. Two-person research } 
teams assigned to neighborhood or- <! 
ganizations in Hampden, * 
Remington, Charles Village, Abell, '# 
Harwood, and Waverly. Learn st 
about life beyond Levering. For ad-»~ 
ditional info, contact Professor 
Crenson (x8452). 
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Fashion Survey - Give us your 
input on the fashion industry, 
visit: <http://www.webcom.com. 
esnet> Call (410) 662/8965 or 
(410)366-9189. 


Hopkins Needs HIV Negative 
Volunteers-The Center for Im- 
munization Research at Johns 
Hopkins is looking for volun- 
teers who do not have HIV in- 
fection to participate in a pre- 
ventive HIV vaccine study. 
Participants must be 18-50 and 
healthy. For information call 
(410) 955-7283, (410) 955- 
SAVE. 
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Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors 
(3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) 

and Eddie’s Supermarket 

(3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558). 

Win a case of beer and 

$10 worth of munchies. Must be re- 
deemed within 30 days. 








uch wrath, such 

The QM sur 

vive a week filled with nasty vituperation 
and a heavy onslaught from people who like to 
whine. That’s OK. The QM isa big girl. IfI may, let 
me pull a useful piece of wisdom from the reper- 
toire of the QM mother: Life isn’t fair. You lost the 
quiz toa better person, so suck it up! Since the QM 
is omnipotent and omniscient, the QM need not 
publish rules or regulations regarding the quiz. As 
in much of life, you are subject to the whim of the 


venom. 
manages to 


wiser and superior intelligence. There is no power 
monger, grad student or editorial board member 
who can face the wrath of the QM. 

The QM congratulates the winners oflast week’s 
quiz, Q and M, for having the best independent 
answer. The QM considered awarding the beer 
and munchies to a certain JF for knowing at least 
one answer, but figured it might encourage him to 
keep doing stuff. Special QM thanks to Kristi 
Stanton for beinga good sportandall around great 
gal. As always, send your answers to this week’s 
quiz to News.Letter@jhu.edu by midnight Wednesday. In the words 
of the opinion section, “Please feed our undernourished mailbox!” 

In honor of the QM’s fan mail, the QM decided on “The Big Baby 
Quiz.” This is a quiz dedicated to life’s sore losers. 

One final word of encouragement: Life’s a bitch and then you die. 

1. Working on her laptop, the QM is enjoying the thrill of Yankee 
playoffs. Currently, their opponents from Cleveland are getting a 
shellacking from the Bronx Bombers. The QM remembers a day 
when Steinbrenner Smurf didn’t have such good luck. In fact, his 
team was the revolving door of managers. One in particular was 
hired on a regular basis to fill the void while Steinbrenner Smurf 
tried to find another blue drone. The fans loved him because on 
nights when he overdosed on Prozac, he covered the umpire with 
the dirt of his cleats. Which seven-time New York Yankee manager 
was famous for kicking dirt on umpires? 

2. Speaking of whiny, petulant sports people, one in particular 
hereat Hopkins seems blatantly obvious. This half-baked excuse for 
a coach proudly leads Hopkins in the most playoff games lost in his 
seven very long years thrashing the proud tradition that Hopkins 
has in Division I sports. Those of you sophomores know the calm, 
cool and collected version of this hapless individual. Nevertheless, 
after his undefeated 1994-95 regular season and Final Four defeat, 
he became incredibly sore. His poor attitude was so uncontrollable 
that he cost Hopkins many a game because of bench minors. What 
coach has redefined Hopkins tradition in terms of loss instead of 
victory? . 

3. All right, so Hopkins doesn’t have the biggest losers in the 
world. Atleast our football team wins sometimes. Which Ivy League 
football team was the laughingstock of the NCAA after not winning 
a single game in two decades? 

4, While we’re on the collegiate scene, we can’t forget the biggest 
babies ever created: namely, academics. All of you quizlings out 
there sit comfortably in your rooms as Hopkins hovers, just barely 
in the Top 15, in the sacred U.S. News and World Report rankings. 
There once was a time, long ago, a time not discussed in the upper 
echelons of Hopkins, when Hopkins dipped below 20th. When this 
devilish deed was perpetrated by the underlings of journalism, the 
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Ministry of Truth was hard at work at Hopkins. What silly excuse 
was concocted by the Gazette office to explain Hopkins’ #22 rank- 
ing? 

5. One final Hopkins scandal for you: This comes to you from a 
town called Throatville in the county of Baby in the great land of 
Financial Aid. Hopkins and other big-name schools were busted for 
jury-rigging financial aid based on what the Wall Street Journal 
called econometric models. The QM does credit the loud mouth of 
a certain student no longer here and the general foolishness of an 
unnamed dean for allowing Hopkins to be featured as chief crookin 
the scandal. What large group of Hopkins students were targeted as 
undesirables in this economic model? 

6. Many at that time spoke of the great danger of Hopkins being 
sued because of the displeasure of Hopkins’ silent majority. Fair 
enough. Bigger babies have brought bigger lawsuits over far less. 
Usually, big babies whine over their own stupidity. One such lady 
was driving in her car, and burned herself severely, and sought to 
pass the buck onto a popular food chain. What was the food chain, 
and why did she sue? Bonus, ifyoucan namea sitcom character who 
tried to pull the same stunt. 

7. Ask any parent to put two big babies in a room, and they'll 
answer “Who do I send the bill to?” Two giants in the hi-tech ring 
wrestled with each other about a technology that was developed by 
someone else entirely at the Palo Alto Research Center years earlier. 
Which two corporate sumo-wrestlers are in question, and what 
were they fighting about? 

8. The QM’s personal favorite this year wasn’t even question 6's 
answer. Actually it was a case that involved real babies, a mouse, a 
mugging and severe emotional trauma. What on earth is the QM 
talking about? 

9. Justas an aside, a great testimony to winners is one of the classic 
lines from Hollywood in recent years. What sagacious adage did 
Sean Connery relate to Nicholas Cage in the movie The Rock? 

10. What’s more pathetic than a sore loser? Answer: a loser who 
keeps banging his head into the wall and rubbing his own face in the 
mud. Especially a loser who pretends he’s Captain Ahab but keeps 
bungling quotes from Moby Dick. Who is he, and in what movie did 


he take on this role? Hint: this guy was also fea- 
tured in some of the less-popular films in the 
Planet of the Apes series and had a fetish for midg- 
ets. 

11. “Ooh, aah, alpha, beta. Ooh, aah, alpha, 
beta.” Those of you old enough to remember the 
classic flick Revenge of the Nerds recall the cut- 
throat struggle between the Tri-Lambdas and the 
Alpha Betas. After a good whooping in the home- 
coming carnival, the Alpha Betas trashed the nerd 
house. What big baby, who later stars in a series 
with an even bigger baby, incites them to riot 
against the nerds? 

12. Some people don’t whine about their prob- 
lems—they boast about just how incompetent 
they are. These are the type of people that the QM 
likes best—submissive types who acknowledge 
their inferiority before the great and powerful 
QM. What popular band wasn’tashamed to trum- 
pet its members being luckless, and which song 
did they use to expose themselves in this way? 

13. Forall of you who missed the Al Sharpton— 
Tawana Brawley question last week, the saga continues. Availing 
himself of the democratic process, Al Sharpton protested the exist- 
ence of this type of voting method in his primary loss to the 
Democratic nominee for mayor? Who is she, and what's this voting 
method that pushed her over the top? 

14. The bigger they are, the harder they whine. It’s the old story 
about the guy with balls of steel getting kicked there by strong baby 
legs wearing those shoes with the hard bottoms. In other words, the 
smallest things can bring down the big giants. For some reason, they 
always refuse to admit that they suck for losing and that’s just the 
end of it. Excuses, excuses. What master’s ego was deflated by an 
inanimate silicon giant killer? 

15. The biggest and the best come last. Drum roll, Johnny.... 
News-Letter elections. News-Letter editors-in-chief think that they 
are God’s gift to the worldas did James Maximillian Griffith Barteau 
I, herein known as The Doofus. The Doofus attempted to place his 
Doofette and her Harvard woosie feminist partner as the managing 
editors. They lost, and boy did they whine. Who were they, and who 
beat them? 

16. The plot thickens. The QM distinctly remembers the after- 
math of last year’s News-Letter elections which make this week’s 
QM mail look like love letters compared to the hatred and bile (in 
their unrefined and unadulterated form) that characterized last 
year’s elections. One former editor in particular, who we'll call The 
Wacko wins the all-time Big Baby award, earning him a spot in the 
Ellen Sour-Breath hall of shame. Who is The Wacko, and what- 
building was the victim ofhis uncontrollable rage (no doubt caused 
by decades of subjugation and government discrimination)? Hint: 
maybe they should build a green fence around him. 

Bonus tiebreaker question: Name all the positions The Wacko 
has run for. 
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